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Ar the International Congress of Orientalists in Parjs in the 
year 1897, I first saw Karl Marti, and there can seldom have been 
a clearer case of love at first sight between two men. But though 
this was the first meeting there had been a prolonged preparation 
for it, directed by a man who was as great in the ennobling gift 
of friendship as he was justly famous among the few supreme 
Orientalists of his day. It was none other than Professor Albert 
Socin, the eminent Arabic scholar of the University of Leipzig, 
who conferred upon me this lasting joy and satisfaction. Here’s 
the story of his gentle and kindly ways: 

Socin was Swiss, of a distinguished family whose names 
were held in high honor in Basel. He was proud, justly proud of 
his lineage, as are all scions of great families. Though he held 
first a professorship in Tiibingen and afterward in Leipzig, in 
the chair made famous by Fleischer, he remained Swiss; his dear, 
kind heart ever quick to respond to an intense love of native land. 
He was not only a great scholar, but a wonderful teacher; spar- 
kling with enthusiasm, quick in response to good work among 
his students; a good hater of shams and humbugs; accurate in 
every detail, however small, and in his cubject full of learning, 
all of it instantly available to answer any question. He had a 
curious trick of picking out for special attention from every group 
of students one who he thought had gifts for scholarship, and for 
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that happy and fortunate pupil there was nothing too good. He 
would receive unrestricted entrance to the home and to the mas. 
ter’s library. His studies would be encouraged, stimulated, dj- 
rected and furthered. It was a clear case of pronounced favorit- 
ism, and I much fear that the dry-as-dust creatures who represent 
certain dull forms of modern pedagogical practice would have 
strongly disapproved of it, though little indeed would have Socin 
given heed to their admonishing. 

In Socin’s teaching period at Tiibingen the man thus chosen 
for honor was he whom we know and respect as George Foot 
Moore, professor in Harvard University, than whom there is 
surely in America none more distinguished in the knowledge of 
the Semitic Orient. Yet a little later the picked man was Karl 
Marti, and richly did he deserve and nobly did he reward Socin’s 
favoritism. About ten years afterward I was Socin’s pupil in 
Leipzig and upon me fell the lot in my day. Rich and beautiful 
in precious memories, never to be forgotten while reason holds 
her throne, were those months of instruction, of easy and familiar 
intercourse. I can still see him in the classroom as we, a little 
band of ten members, read the immensely difficult Arabie Diwans. 
No dictionary could supply more than a part of the vocabulary, 
but Socin’s beautiful blue eyes would dance with glee if by phil- 
ological comparisons any one of us had hit upon even an ap- 
proximate meaning, and when we had all failed he would laugh 
merrily and produce a signification out of the empyrean! Neither 
before nor since have I known aught to parallel that amazing 
combination of learning, ingenuity and divination. 

Socin had inherited a competency and lived handsomely in 
his own large house and in his library I spent many of the happi- 
est days of my student life. On his working desk there stood a 
photographic portrait of Karl Marti, and often did Socin say to 
me as he pointed at it, “You must know Marti,” whose many 
virtues as scholar and as man he would recite with a glow of pride, 
of happiness and of affection. I used to wonder how or when I 
might accomplish that desire. 

Then came the Oriental Congress in Paris, and at the open- 
ing session I espied Socin from my seat, and waited for him at 
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the door with quickly beating heart, and warm affection. He 
came, pushing his burly figure through the departing crowd, and 
quickly followed by his intimate friend Professor Emil Kautzsch 
of the University of Halle. “Now,” said Socin, “here are three 
of us, and we need only Marti.” In a moment Marti joined Socin, 
who then with a characteristic flourish introduced us, and added, 
“Let us lunch together.” Socin and Kautzsch went on together, 
and | was left to walk with Marti, telling him after the first few 
steps how Socin had always talked about him, and expressed the 
wish that we should some day meet, and that now I was over- 
joyed at the fruition of years of hoping. Marti laughed and said 
that Socin when on his holidays in Switzerland had spoken of me, 
and desired that we should meet and be friends. Ah, dear reader, 
do not smile at these little outbursts of confidences among scholars. 
They are indeed “the short and simple annals of the poor,” but 
they are very precious, and we who belong to no aristocracy of 
riches in America may well be pardoned for cherishing them 
among the sweet morsels of the quiet life of learning. 

Marti was then forty-two years of age, and a fine specimen 
of physical manhood, tall, not “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,” but abounding in health and vigor, his fine, clean-cut 
face rosy hued, and enlivened with brilliant and dancing eyes. He 
had a characteristic chuckle, with a little toss of his big head, and 
it was easy enough to send the preliminary chortle out into a 
melodious and ringing laugh. His sense of humor was keen, and 
we who have lived through the tumults of stupidity in every ad- 
vance in Old Testament scholarship might often wish that the 
saving grace of humor, and even a cacophonous uproar of laugh- 
ter had been more common. 

The Oriental Congress pursued its work and its ways while 
day and night Marti and I were together. So began and so went 
forward in growth a beautiful friendship ended now for this 
world, and for this sad reason only do I now come to write about 
it. Let me here recite in outline, and little more, the story of 
his career, terminated far too soon by relentless death. 

Karl Marti was born April 25, 1855, in Bubendorf, Canton 
of Basel, Switzerland, as the eldest of twelve children. His 
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father, Samuel Marti, was a teacher, who supplemented the nar. 
row returns of that office by hard labor upon a small farm. There 
young Karl learned how to bend his back to toil, and there to 
prove the wisdom of the biblical word, “It is good for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth,” for there he disciplined and 
toughened the strong, manly body which often enough I envied 
him. On the pastures of that farm he herded the cattle, and put 
willing eyes on his Latin and Greek grammars, and read Homer, 
O thrice happy boyhood, spent in an environment so daintily 
beautiful in nature, and in a home solidly based on Holy Scrip- 
ture! He knew nothing better, nor heard aught else than to live 
for God and righteousness, and when he was confirmed in the little 
Protestant and Reformed Church the verse given him to carry 
through life was this, “In none other is there salvation: for neither 
is there any other name under heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved.” To that he bore witness all his life, 
in that faith he lived and preached. 

In Basel at the university under Socin and Kautzsch began 
his study of Oriental languages, and as he had marked philological 
gifts he thought for a time that in the field of philology was his 
calling, but while spending a semester in the University of Git- 
tingen he heard the famous theologian Ritschl and chose to give 
his life to theology. I seem with my perverse memory to recall 
that this same Ritschl was regarded by not a few theological 
teachers in American seminaries as a most dangerous heretic. He 
seems to have brought forth good fruit on that oceasion. Marti 
never doubted, after that, his call to the ministry of Christ, nor 
cast longing eyes elsewhere, but it was to the exposition of the Old 
rather than of the New Testament that his life was to be given. 

After passing the State Examination for the ministry he 
had the great opportunity of two semesters in the University of 
Leipzig under Delitzsch, the elder, and Fleischer in Hebrew and 
Arabic, returning to Switzerland in his twenty-third year as pas- 
tor of the Reformed congregation in Buus-Maisprach, to which 
he gave seven years of loyal and faithful service. While there 
he habilitated as instructor in the theological faculty in Basel, 
setting out at five in the morning afoot, or on the post wagon, to 
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eatch at Rheinfelden a train for Basel. Called to Muttenz, only 
three miles from Basel, he was now, though in a larger and heavier 
parish, much nearer his university lecture room, and for ten years 
he preached and taught the people, and gave his big-hearted sym- 
pathy to them in all their trials. He had been a farmer lad and 
knew from personal experience the narrowness of their existence 
and the difficulties of their daily life. He knew they needed a 
Saviour, and it was his own Redeemer that he could offer to them. 

In 1895 he was called to the theological faculty in Berne 
as Professor of Old Testament Theology. The call had come late 
and only after seventeen years in the pastorate. But it is not 
dificult to comprehend the cause for this long delay. Marti had 
acquired, quite unjustly, the reputation of a radical in theological 
thought. Some excuse may readily be found for the ultra-con- 
servatives who so judged, for he was frank in utterance, and was 
quite clearly an adherent of the Wellhausen school. But he was 
deeply and surely evangelical in thought and emotion and utterly 
loval to the great message of the Gospel and to the Lord. Switzer- 
land, however, like America, has its obstructionists, reactionaries, 
and obseurantists, who all too frequently show themselves incapa- 
ble of seeing the whole, because their eyes are too closely focused 
on some part, often in itself of no consequence for the defense of 
the main citadel. These kept Marti waiting, but his day must 
come when Oecettli left Berne, for there was no other such master 
in all Switzerland as he, and it was simply impossible to pass 
him over. 

When he removed to Berne his proper place was found, IL 
have often had good occasion, in a contemplative mood, to remark 
secretly to myself that it was, in every respect but one, an admira- 
ble seat for such a man and for so distinguished a scholar. Let me 
dispose quickly of the city’s one disadvantage: it lacked a great 
library, for the combined municipal and university library might 
boast of only a little over two hundred thousand volumes, This 
was not good equipment for certain kinds of research, but Marti 
adjusted himself quickly to the situation, used the tools that were 
available and carried on research which these made possible, 
eschewing other forms. He came later to know the immense re 
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sources of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris with more than 
three millions and a half of volumes, but the ordinary limitations 
of life gave him no long periods for work there. Nor did he ever 
visit the British Museum, with its four million printed books, nor 
ever have the joy of seeing the Bodleian, by far the greatest of 
university libraries, with considerably more than a million bound 
volumes and above forty thousand manuscripts. The absence of 
such opportunities was a sore pity, but he did not chafe and repine, 
sitting idle, as many would have done, but plunged with all his 
might into the use of what was available. To his colleagues in 
Berne and to all who knew him he was an example of industry not 
easy to parallel. He organized plans for the production of a 
series of commentaries on the Old Testament, assumed its general 
editorship and wrote with his own hand three of its largest and 
best volumes, Isaiah (1900), Daniel (1902), and the Minor 
Prophets (1904). But much though these volumes of his own 
cost in time and labor it was small compared with the toil over the 
manuscripts and proofs of his collaborators, the long and weary 
efforts to bring the volumes into some semblance of unity, to make 
Holzinger, who wrote on Genesis, lead on evenly toward Bertholet, 
who did Leviticus. It would really have been easier to write 
them all himself! 

This was not even the sum total of his output. While still 
in the pastorate he had re-written Kayser’s Old Testament The- 
ology into a new form, making it a History of the Religion of 
Israel, and traversing the field in a new and fresher and more 
scientific way. He had also written a Grammar of Biblical Ara- 
maic—still the best book in its field. These two books must be 
revised at Berne. There also he wrote for the Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica articles on Old Testament Chronology, Hosea, Month and 
Year, some of them long, all of them learned. 

Great as was this literary output, he was yet greater as a 
teacher. In the university he carried all the great Old Testa- 
ment courses year after year, Genesis, Isaiah, Old Testament His- 
tory, Old Testament Theology. Nor was this all, for very early he 
was appointed to teach the Hebrew language in the Municipal 
Gymnasium. In the Reformed Church of Switzerland candidates 
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for the ministry are required and compelled to study Hebrew two 
years before entering on their preparation for life work in the 
university. Superimposed on all this was his work in the philo- 
sophical faculty of the university, where he was professor of 
Semitic Languages, and gave courses in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic. These functions taken together amounted to twenty, 
sometimes twenty-two hours a week of actual instruction, to which 
must be added the hours of preparation, close and exacting as they 
were, for he never scamped his work. These were indeed the 
labors of an elephant. Well might one ask in dismay, when did 
he find time for writing? Yet was he never hurried, never looked 
worried or driven, never seemed hunted by his duties or engage- 
ments. 

I must write no more of these works and worries; let me 
turn again to the personal side, to dear and fragrant memories, 
to the real life of a great man. For he had a real life, rich and 
full and unstinted in its expression. It has already been said that 
he was deeply religious, minded the things of God, lived after 
the model shown to Moses in the mount, loved the Lord Christ 
and diligently sought to please him and to walk in his ways. After 
these high and holy matters came his family, whose circle was 
large, composed of wife and ten children. One son, by name 
Martin, was to follow his father into the ministry, but death 
claimed him in the early flowering of his youth, and in 1917 the 
dear wife slipped away after a long illness. These were heavy 
blows, and sorely was he hurt by them. There was naught for 
it but to carry on bravely, and so he did. Daughters kept up the 
home in the comely house, whose little garden in the rear looked 
over the public English garden, and caught up the musical sound 
of the big weir in the swift-flowing, blue waters of the river Aare, 
its high bank opposite crowned by the splendid mass and noble 
spire of the Minster. If these were sights and sounds good for 
the eyes and ears of a cultivated man, so was all else in the most 
attractive city. Berne has preserved more memorials of its past 
in medizeval monuments than any other large city in Switzerland. 
Its most important business streets are lined with arcades, locally 
called Lauben, which give them an air suggestive of parts of 
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another ancient city, lordly Bologna. A considerable number of 
beautiful ancient fountains adorn the older streets, their waters 
making music, while their sculptured figures tell not of great men 
but prate merrily of bagpipers or of bears or ogres, to recall the 
cheery days of old. 

But if these were goodly and friendly things the sublime was 
easy to behold, for from the end of the Kirchenfeld bridge or from 
the Schiinzli, one of the noblest Alpine prospects in all the land 
rises before the astonished and awestricken eyes. There snow- 
capped is the great chain of the Bernese Oberland, all at one 
sweep of the entranced vision, the Jungfrau, Eiger and Ménch, 
the Finsteraarhorn and Schreckhorn, the Wetterhorn and the 
Bliimlisalp. What a delight to watch every day for them, some- 
times invisible among the clouds, and then glistering beyond any- 
thing else in all the world, and again rosy with the Alpine glow. 
It was no wonder that Marti loved them, and that love for them 
swept on into a splendid loyalty, patriotism and love for Switzer- 
land. Well indeed might he be proud of Switzerland, of its 
struggles for unity and independence in 1231 and 1291, in 1406 
and in 1501. American independence seems a feat of yesterday 
in comparison with the Confederatio Helvetica. 

But if he loved all Switzerland Marti was really at home in 
Berne. There, everybody who was anybody knew him and sa- 
luted him with pride or admiration. As he walked the familiar 
streets his big soft hat was swinging in the air above his head 
every few steps in acknowledgment of recognition and of honor 
from the passer by. It was one of the advantages of life in a city 
large enough to supply in music, letters and art the higher ele- 
ments of culture, but not so large as to swamp these in the dom- 
inance of big business. Who knows or cares in New York for 
the professors in Columbia ‘—and Cambridge, now only an out- 
lying bit of Boston, recks little of her learned men in Harvard. 

Busy though he was, there was always time for friends and 
for the exercise of friendship’s gentle and kindly offices. He had 
close friends in the university circle in the historian Woker, and 
the philologist Miiller-Hess, while from Germany came Kar] 
Budde, and from far-away Amsterdam every summer brought 
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Professor Hendrik Jan Elhorst, distinguished as a Hebraist, 
highly valued as a friend. Very rich were his welcomes. If I 
were going to make a visit and purposely concealed the time of 
arrival when I wrote from Oxford or from Paris to name the 
day, this attempt to spare him time or trouble was idle. He would 
look out in the time tables every possible combination of trains and 
meet one after another until success crowned the effort. As the 
train slipped quietly into the old and odd-looking station there 
he would be standing, swinging his hat in air, his eyes dancing 
with pleasure, and two or three daughters waiting by to insist upon 
carrying the hand baggage. Oh, there can never be anything to 
match this again! What a cruel destroyer of our dear human 
opportunities is Death. 

When the greetings were over we had next to dispose of the 
experiences and to hear reports of what was going on in our little 
field of scholarship. He could make mention of the productions 
or promises or prospective publications in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, while I had to tell of what was going on in England, 
and the much smaller labors in America. These exchanges ended, 
we were soon settling down to a threshing out of new theories or 
expositions here or there in the Old Testament or in some other 
Oriental literature. In all these his thoroughness, accuracy, pre- 
cision shone brilliantly and it mattered little if my range were 
sometimes a little wider, for I had Assyrian, as he had not, had 
traveled much more and read more widely in classical as in mod- 
ern literature, especially, of course, in English. In many specific 
points I was more conservative or more cautious than he in Old 
Testament exegesis, but in a large sweep of the entire field there 
was little occasion for dispute between us. We were both agreed 
that as a working hypothesis the Graf-Wellhausen theory still 
held the field, not because it met every possible difficulty, but sim- 
ply beeause, to be perfectly frank about it, there neither was nor 
is any alternative solution. Numerous indeed are the efforts of 
champions to find flaws here and there in it, nor are they difficult 
to find, but all such discoveries are utterly futile. The theory 
holds the field until some greater mind supplants it with another 
that solves more of the problems that lie on the surface of the Old 
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Testament. Though this removed from discussion a wide and 
comprehensive subject there was plenty else to consider. So we 
walked the pleasant streets in eager discussion, or sat in his 
house or in my hotel while the talk went on. On one day we 
might take the little funicular railway up to Gurten-Klum, nearly 
2,800 feet high, and there sit, looking out over the fair city and 
the beautiful valley or upward toward snow mountains, the while 
talking on and on about Jerusalem, or Bethshan, about Egypt or 
Babylonia or Moab. On another day we would slip away third 
class on the little railway only twenty miles to Lake Thun, ever 
a very favorite spot with him and his, and at Oberhofen we should 
take our ease by the sweet waters of that peaceful lake, and look- 
ing up at the Bernese Alps beyond go on in happy converse. This 
was all serious enough in form as in content, but there were many 
outbreaks of innocent merriment. He had dancing eyes, and a 
most cheer-provoking chuckle, and he knew how to laugh, wot 
indeed boisterously, but low pitched, enticing, and contagious. 
Fools did not irritate his sensitive spirit, he would mimic them 
merrily, laugh cheerfully and walk on gravely. Warm and very 


kind was his heart, fully as regnant as his splendid mind. 


To do him any wrong was io beget 

A kindness from him, for his heart was rich— 
Of such fine mould that if you sowed therein 
The seed of Hate, it blossomed Charity. 


Though this was true of his nature, yet was he not soft, 
flaccid, weak and of the nature of the jelly-fish. He knew well 
enough that men still have to fight for truth and virtue, and he 
was quite willing to go armed with winged words, sound judg- 
ment, and lash when there was good need. 

As the years went onward friendship deepened and new 
ties were found. My daughter’ went to Berne for a year’s study 
and took his course in the History of Israel, while his whole fam- 
ily conspired all manner of hospitalities for her. Then there 
burst upon us the war, and immediately Marti and I found our- 
selves on opposite sides, for he thoroughly espoused the German 
py Now Dr. Elizabeth Frances Rogers, professor of history in Wilson College, Chambersbure. 
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eause, and I quite as intensely the Allied viewpoint. By mutual 
consent, and as an act of prevision and wisdom, our long corres- 
pondence ceased, only to be resumed when the chaos ended, and 
it was not merely possible but quite as prudent to forge new and 
stouter links in our unbroken chains of friendship. Then also 
was it possible for me again to make my happy way to Berne, and 
the first meeting after the long and weary years was worth far 
more than it cost. The differences of opinion on the war were 
gone, and a new and better day had dawned. He had not changed 
in body or in spirit, and no signs of age were visible. I was 
again able to visit him in 1923, and he seemed the very incarna- 
tion of youth and virility, almost boyish in his exuberance and in 
the enjoyment of the simple and homely pleasures of life. In 
the summer of 1924, when I was in Berne, I was suffering sorry 
twinges of rheumatism, was much disposed to lean on a cane and 
to walk more slowly. He was much concerned, and seemed fearful 
that worse might be in store. Of his own condition he made no 
complaint, but I thought he was less merry, somewhat less dis- 
posed to be interested in certain old discussions, not quite so 
ready to rejoice in the creature comforts, and even admitted that 


he felt lazy. I was never to see him again, and am glad that I 
knew it not. 


In the following winter questions were raised about his health, 
and physicians examined him, but did not alarm him or his dear 
ones. Then when the winter term of lectures was over he was 
sent up to the hospital on the beautiful hill that commands the 
city and the well loved mountain chain from its windows. For 
reading he took with him only two books, remarking that they 
would be sufficient, and they were his Greek Testament and his 
well-worn Hebrew Bible. He was nearing his seventieth birth- 
day, but his hair was not gray, nor his eye dim. Nobody thought 
of else than of long years yet to be. Secretly preparations were 
afoot to heap honors upon him. The Faculty of Philosophy in the 
university resolved to present him with the diploma of an honorary 
Doctor of Philosophy. The Historical Museum had bidden a 
sculptor to design and the mint to execute a beautiful medal with 
his strong face upon it. Professor Karl Budde of Marburg, Ger- 
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many, was commissioned to edit a memorial volume of essays and 
studies written by Marti’s pupils and friends for presentation on 
the great day. Oh, how finely do they offer all these beautiful 
words and deeds of honor in Europe—in the old culture lands, 
How far behind them in these noble and ennobling customs js 
America. Scholars rise and fall among us, and seldom is any 
note taken in public of their work. 

But it was not to be. On his birthday, April 25, a great 
company assembled in the old Nydeck Church to speak his praises 
and to follow his body to the grave. He is gone from among us, 
and we go on lonely without him. But it is not a separation for- 
ever, but only for time. We shall see him and know him again. 
He will have found Wellhausen and Driver before now, and G. 
Buchanan Gray and Charles Fox Burney. He will know when 
the others are to come. When I have entered the great gates into 


the city I shall see him coming down the golden street waving his 
hat in welcome. 


“My sprightly neighbor, gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning?” 
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THE NEXT GREAT REVIVAL 


James M. CampBetr 


Claremont, Cal. 


A creat revival is coming because it is needed. Revival 
follows spiritual decline and sterility as spring follows winter. 
In every age when religion has come to its lowest ebb, there is 
always a saving remnant who long and pray for “times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.” Take the following two instances of this as furnished 
in the Old Testament: “Wilt thou not revive us again that thy 
people may be glad and rejoice in thee” (Psa. 85. 6). “Lord, 
revive thy work in the midst of the years; in the midst of the 
years make it known” (Hab. 3. 2). In these two texts psalmist 
and prophet look to the work of revival from opposite ends. The 
former regards it as personal, the latter as institutional. Inward 
renewal comes first, for out of the personal soul come all the issues 
of life. The revival of the soul always precedes the revival of the 
work and inevitably leads to it. But many who are desirous to 
see the work revived are unwilling to pay the price of soul revival 
that the work may be revived. They resemble the colored brother 
who said, “I want full salvation, but I dreads the process.” Be- 
fore the work of inward renewal is reached there must be much 
searching of heart, much self-emptying, much self-crucifixion. 
That Christ may live within, self must die. The future grows 
out of the past and any forecast that we may make touching the 
next great revival will be determined largely by the outcome of 
the forees now at work. Therefore, studying the present-day trend 
of things, we may safely conclude that any revival movement in 
the future will possess in some measure the following character- 
istics: 

I 

First of all it will be preeminently a spiritual revival. It 

will be characterized by a deeper spirituality in every sphere of 
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Christian service. It will give to mater™l things a new evaluation 
by regarding them as means rather than ends. Just as science jg 
coming to regard the final forces of the universe as spiritual, so 
religion, and life, which is but a part of religion, will come to 
regard their final ends as spiritual. Judged by this standard 
outward activities will be estimated by their spiritual values: 
and a man’s true life will be found to consist not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth, but in the spiritual use which 
he makes of them. Tested by this standard all religious work that 
is born of a worldly spirit will be as “wood, hay and stubble,” 
which will be burned up, and that only which is spiritual will 
remain unscathed. Under present conditions churches are in 
great danger of losing their dependence upon spiritual forces, thus 
disregarding the divine admonition, “Not by might nor by power 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts”; and by entering into 
an unholy alliance with forces that are often unethical they bring 
themselves under the divine condemnation, “Woe unto them that 
go down into Egypt for help.” It cannot certainly be gainsaid that 
in the present day when an appraisement is being made of what 
constitutes church success, spiritual values are often left out of ac- 
count. A church is looked upon as successful if it has a stately 
edifice, artistic music, an attractive liturgy, an eloquent and draw- 
ing preacher, large and admiring crowds, and above all, a well- 
filled treasury. Mere bigness is often mistaken for greatness, out- 
ward prosperity for spiritual power; and it is often in the bumble 
and obscure meeting house that the holy altar fires are kept burn- 
ing in times of spiritual decline. 

Along with greatest outward success there usually goes a 
spirit of self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction. We have a striking 
example of this in the case of the church of Laodicea, described 
in the third chapter of Revelation. This is the last of the seven 
churches of Asia Minor to which the risen Christ is represented 
as sending letters. And whether or not there is significance in 
the suggestion that it was specially written to this church at the 
close of the Christian age, there can be no question whatever as 
to its applicability to many churches in the present day of won- 
derful material development and of outward pomp and show, 
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when the eyes of so many are being blinded to higher spiritual 
values. 

The charge to the church at Laodicea begins with the words, 
“J know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” Along 
with the lack of spiritual enthusiasm there was a bustling interest 
in mere outward activities and an apparent show of prosperity. 
The boast of this church was, “I am rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing”; its spirit was one of self-com- 
placency. This was the result of self-deception. It was charged 
by Jesus that it was in ignorance of its true spiritual condition, 
“Knowing not that it was wretched and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.” He then admonishes it in the tender words, 
“T counsel thee to buy of me gold refined by fire that thou mayest 
become rich; and white garments that thou mayest clothe thyself, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness be not made manifest; and 
eyesalve to anoint thy eyes, that thou mayest see. As many as 
I love, I reprove and chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent” 
(vs. 18,19). The call of Christ to this church is a call to repent- 
ance, a call to strip herself clean of all self-sufficiency and clothe 
herself in his all-sufficiency. And it is only when the church 
maintains this attitude that it receives the divine blessing. When 
the church is upon its knees in penitence and changes its center 
from self to Christ, the hour of its spiritual enlargement has come. 

As affording a modern illustration similar to that in the 
church of Laodicea, Dr. Charles R. Goodell, executive secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting twenty-nine denominations, is reported to have said that 
in traveling over the country for many years he has found the 
churches in a moribund condition, spiritually considered. They 
are often bristling with outward social activities, having a name 
to live while they are dead, and he maintains that the only way 
in which the churches can be revitalized is by getting into touch 
with the founder of the Christian religion. To be detached from 
Christ is to be separated from the source of spiritual life and 
power. Many are putting a hope of the return of Christ in the 
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place of returning to Christ. The movement needed is not a move 
ment on the part of Christ toward us, but a movement on our part 
toward him. For this the Lord longs and waits and until this 
step be taken the superabundant blessings which our parched 
hearts so sorely need cannot be poured out. 


II 


The new revival movement will endeavor to maintain the 
balance between the objective and subjective sides of religion, 
The religious experience whose passing many deplore and for 
whose return many long was too introspective. It was predom- 
inantly subjective rather than objective. It has substituted Chris 
tian experience for the Christ of experience. It has sought “it” 
when it should have sought Him. It has made the worship of 
the soul the object of contemplation instead of looking off unto 
Jesus and finding in him that which alone can produce the expe- 
rience so greatly desired. 

Carlyle spoke with biting sarcasm of Methodism: 


“with its eye forever turned on its own navel, asking itself with tor- 
turing anxiety of hope and fear: ‘Am I right? Am I wrong? Shall I be 
saved? Shall I not be damned?’ What is this at bottom but a new phase 
of egoism stretched out into the Infinite; not always the heavenlie: for 
its infinitude?” 


Never was there a grosser caricature. Carlyle had nothing to 
draw with, and the well was deep. He simply did not under- 
stand the early Methodists. It is true that they may have some- 
times tarried too long in the confessional, and have taken them- 
selves too seriously, but that was not their prevailing mood. They 
emerged out of the darkness of self-inspection into the sunshine 
of Christian faith and hope, and marched to Zion with everlasting 
joy upon their heads. Their sense of sin was the background upon 
which was reflected the abounding mercy of God. From the 
contemplation of self they looked off unto Jesus and experienced 
that change which an Old Testament writer describes in the 
words: “They looked unto him and were radiant” (Psa, 34. 5, 
R. V.). The prevailing mood of mind and heart was that of 
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spiritual hilarity. As fairly representing this condition, take the 
words of Billy Bray, the well-known English evangelist of the 
early days of Methodism: “I can’t help praising the Lord. As 
I go along the street, I lift up one foot, and it seems to say, 
‘Glory’; and I lift up the other, and it seems to say ‘Amen’; and 
so they keep up like that all the time I am walking.” To those 
who possess this experience of overflowing gratitude and love, 
“the joy of the Lord is their strength.” 

The thing, as stated by Rufus M. Jones, which George Fox 
makes central for his type of Christianity, is the continued pres- 
ence of Christ as a living, active spirit in immediate contact with 
the inner life of man, producing in the responsive soul a new 
creation. He held that “salvation is a vital process wrought out 
in man’s own life by a divine indwelling presence operating there.” 

The strength of Fox’s position lay in the fact that he put the 
emphasis upon Christian experience ; the weakness of his position 
lay in this, that he practically ignored the historical realities by 
which the inner life is generated and nourished, and in doing this 
he left religion with its roots in the air. This has been a common 
mistake of mysticism and the religion of the future will have 
propagating power in so far as it relates the fruits of Christian 
experience to the roots of religious truth, from which these precious 
fruits are grown. 


III 


The new revival, while recognizing the validity of sudden and 
dramatic forms of spiritual transformation, will be equally ready 
to recognize the validity of quieter and progressive forms. It 
will also recognize the necessity of having the former type brought 
into combination with the latter. It will demand that the most 
remarkable bestowment of power be followed by the development 
of power, that sudden and wonderful changes that lift the soul 
onto a higher plane be followed by growth in grace. There is no 
short cut to perfection. Perfection is reached only through long 
and patient struggle. It is an attainment as well as an endow- 
ment, an enduement with power from on high, and the exercise 
of that power in the service of humanity. The fight against evil 
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is never over. Among the growers of citrus fruit the black scale 
has been the greatest pest. It chokes the leaves which are the 
breathing apparatus of the tree, and also draws from them every 
particle of strength, thus making the tree barren and unfruiiful, 
By the development of scientific methods in the use of chemicals 
ninety-nine per cent of the scale can be destroyed, but there is 
always a remnant left which no human effort has been able to 
remove, and from that comes all the future trouble. It is so in 
the experience of the soul. After the greatest victory has been 
attained there always remains a remnant of evil which has amaz- 
ing power to propagate itself. 

Progress is the law of the Christian life. The eradication 
of sin from the soul is not accomplished once for all like the 
pulling out of a diseased tooth. This John Wesley, with his fine 
insight, clearly discerned. Hence he was led to qualify his doc 
trine of entire sanctification by introducing the ideas of infirmity 
and mistake. He saw that some roots of bitterness remained after 
the completest sanctification ; he saw that in the holiest life there 
was a constant need of striving; he saw that perfection admits of 
degrees, and that above any height gained there towered still 
higher heights, which keep luring and beckoning us upward. 

The thing which Wesley sought to avoid was the idea of a 
completed experience; for well he knew that such an idea meant 
putting an arrest upon all future progress. He left room for 
growth; he distinguished between adolescence and maturity, a 
thing which many of his followers failed to do, with the result 
that a finished experience has often been put in the place of a 
progressive realization of the saving power of Christ. The advo- 
eates of the doctrine of a higher life have often caused a great 
deal of unnecessary confusion and perplexity of thought by failing 
to see what modern psychology strongly emphasizes, namely, that 
the soul is a unit and that it remains intact through every change 
of experience. It has been the weakness of the Keswick School, 
that it has failed to recognize the unbroken identity of the moral 
nature in conversion and sanctification; and has represented the 
new nature as something slipped in beside the old and remaining 
in eternal antagonism to it. Instead of that the new nature should 
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be represented as warring against the old nature, gaining upon it, 
until at length it gets on the top, conquering and controlling it. 
But even then the fight is not to stop. Not till the close of the 
struggle is the sword exchanged for the crown. 

There can be no finality in Christian experience. We follow 
a flying goal. The watchword of every up-struggling soul should 
be “Not that I have already obtained, or am already made per- 
fect; but I press on, if so be that I may lay hold on that for 
which also I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3. 12). 
Nothing tends more to the stultification of the religious life than 
resting in some rich and blessed experience of the past, instead of 
making experience a living reality in the present. 

Religion is life; it is a fluid, not a solid; it is plastic, and not 
stereotyped ; it is ever enlarging because it is ever growing. Some- 
times it advances by leaps and bounds, but more generally it ad- 
vances by slow and painful steps. Its normal course is “First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” But its 
progress is never uniform. There are times of decay as well as 
times of growth, and in the most orderly evolutionary process 
there often occur crises from which date new beginnings. But 
the one thing that is never reached is a stopping place. 

To the law of progress earth offers no finality. The eternal 
purpose which runs through the ages of this world’s appointed 
life will run through the countless ages of eternity. The revela- 
tion given to us in the Word of the outworking of that purpose is 
limited. It reaches forward to the final issues of the final age— 
the Christian age now running its course. What lies beyond that 
in the ages still to come we can only guess and hope. But this 
much we do know—we know that the law of progress, upon which 
the universe is structured, will obtain then as it does now. There 
will be no stopping place. On and further on will God’s purpose 
eternally move, until all which he has ordained has been accom- 
plished in the whole life of man. 


IV 


The new revival movement which is coming will adjust itself 
to the changes that have come in the present world order. 
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It will adjust itself to the changes that have taken place in 
human language. Many of the thought forms used in the New 
Testament, and especially in Paul’s epistles, have become obsolete, 
and one of the reasons for the failure of many religious movements 
in the past has been that they have attempted to put the new wine 
of truth into old wine skins, with the disastrous result that the 
wine of truth has been spilled and lost. 

Nothing in this world remains the same. Thought forms 
change, or, as Browning puts it, 


“They decompose but to recompose.” 


Where there is life, renewal is always possible, and hence the 
expression “The revival of religion” assumes that there is a reli- 
gion which can be and needs to be revived. 

But not only will the new religious movement express itself 
in new thought forms, it will also express itself in new forms of 
social activity. Every succeeding age has its own problems. It 
is frequently said that history repeats itself. This is true only in 
a qualified sense. The great principles upon which God’s moral 
government is founded and which find expression in human his- 
tory do indeed keep reasserting themselves, but they also keep 
taking on new forms. 

Until quite recently the pendulum of religious interest kept 
swinging quite decidedly to the side of personal salvation; but a 
change has come and it now swings quite as decidedly in the di- 
rection of social salvation. And this is as it ought to be, for in 
the present day the study of social science is one of the marked 
features of our common human interest. More and more we are 
coming to think of man not as an individual unit, but as an inter- 
related social being, bound up in the same bundle and possessing 
community of interests that overleap all barriers of rank or race. 
This has given a new world view to our religious thinking. We 
still sing the old words, “The whole wide world for Jesus,” but we 
put into these old words a new content of meaning. We think of 
the world intensively as well as extensively and desire that every 
part and particle of its varied life be brought under the sway of 
Christ. This implies that the new evangelism will put itself 
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behind every movement of social reform. But in doing this it 
will give equal emphasis to the personal side of religion; and will 
not hold it to be necessary that’ the individual should wither in 
order that the race may be more and more, but will pause in its 
onward march in order to bring up the rear, whether of backward 
souls or of backward nations. It will also follow Christ’s order of 
world redemption, working from the center to the circumference, 
from saved souls to a saved world. 

The new revival movement will also be characterized by emo- 
tional restraint. For a time in some quarters much harm was 
doubtless wrought by emotional overstrain. A strong reaction 
has set in; an icy intellectualism has taken its place and we have 
become ashamed or afraid to show our hearts. Religious en- 
thusiasm is at a discount and we have become decorous and dull. 
But Christianity is a religion of the heart and the heart must be 
allowed to speak. Deep devotion always stirs the emotions, and 
the emotions, as the word itself indicates, are the things that move, 
They are the powder behind the ball that send it singing to its 
mark. An unemotional religion is a religion devoid of power. 
While, therefore, emotion should be restrained and self-controlled, 
it should also be cultivated and should be given free expression. 
The right attitude to be maintained is well expressed in the words 
of Paul, “Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but be filled 
with the Spirit.” Religious emotion should be something “too 
deep for sound or foam,” yet so impelling and compelling in its 
power as to carry the soul forward into consecrated paths of sac- 
rificial service. Emotion that effervesces without leading to some 
practical result is empty and vain and leaves the soul weaker than 
before; it is consuming fire which destroys the very power of feel- 
ing and leaves the soul a burned-out cinder. 


V 


The new revival will have regard to the union of human 
and divine action in personal and social salvation. This may be 
illustrated by the first miracle of Christ, the changing of water 
into wine, in which the whole of his earthly work was fore 
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shadowed. Jesus ordered that the waterpots be filled with water 


and when this was done the miracle was wrought, and so when we 
do our part in filling to the brim the vessel of moral obligation, 
the power of Christ is exercised, which transmutes the water of 
our poor human life into the sweet, rich wine of the heavenly 
Kingdom. In the light of this principle the doctrine of sanctif- 
cation as presented in the New Testament needs to be reinter. 
preted. It is set forth under two aspects, as the act of God and 
as the act of man. “The God of peace sanctify you wholly” js 
the way in which it is put under the first of these aspects. These 
words evidently mean that God accepts the surrendered life and 
sets it apart in its entirety for his service. He uses the whole 
man, body and soul. Under the second aspect the man conse 
erates himself to the service of God and he does this by giving 
his entire life, yielding his body as “a living sacrifice, which is 
his spiritual service.” By this consecration of the entire man he 


becomes a chosen vessel for the Master’s use made meet. Holi- 
ness is wholeness. A holy man is not one who gives to the Lord 
fragments of his life, but one who gives him all he has. He gives 


himself as a whole burnt offering willing and ready to be con- 
sumed in the service of God. 

This wholeness is realized in Christ. We are said to be “com- 
plete in him.” In him all fullness dwells and of that fullness we 
are to receive grace for grace. That is grace added to grace, grace 
piled upon grace until completeness is realized. 

Finally and chiefly, the new revival movement which is 
surely coming will have its center and source in a first-hand ex- 
perience of Christ. It will not attempt to live upon the stale 
manna of a past experience, but will gather its manna fresh every 
morning. It will not move forward upon the momentum derived 
from the source of power from which it has become detached, 
but will remain in contact with that power so that its strength is 
renewed from day to day. 

Behind the new revival movement there will be a new 
Christology. The thought of men will be fixed on Christ alone. 
We will not make less of him as an example of faith, but we 
will make more of him as the object of faith; we will not 
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make less of him as the revealer of the Father, but we will make 
more of him as the revelation of the Father; we will not make 
less of “Jesus’ way,” but we will make more of him as the way; 
we will not make less of his philosophy of life, but we will make 
more of him as the Lord and giver of life, the one who has said, 
“T am come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it 
more abundantly.” In a word, Christ must be made central, All 
our boasting must be in him. For a profession of religion we 
must substitute confession of Christ as our ever-present and all- 
sufficient Saviour. It is vital contact with Christ himself that is 
the very essence of Christian experience. Paul expresses this 
idea when he says, “It is no longer I that live, but Christ that liv- 
eth in me.” Christ was in him as a new center of selfhood. The 
substitution of Christ for self had taken place. He was controlled 
from within in all the outward activities of his life, so that he 
could say, “For to me to live is Christ”; that is to say, that for 
him to live was for Christ to express himself through him, or, 
in other words, for Christ to live over again in his life. 

So complete did Luther regard this inner substitution of 
Christ for self in his own experience that he said: “If anyone 
should knock at my heart door and ask who lives here, I would 
answer, not Martin Luther, but Jesus Christ. Martin Luther 
has moved out, and Jesus Christ has moved in.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the immediacy of the divine 
presence with all its saving power is a truth everywhere made 
regnant in the Holy Scripture. It is predominantly presented 
in all its comforting power in the present tense. It is not a mere 
memory of the past or hope of the future, but a reality in present 
experience. It is in the light and warmth of what he is in the 
present that we are now to live. The blessed hope of his future 
appearing must not be made a substitute for the blessed expe- 
rience of his actual presence. To those fluttered souls who dread 
the unknown future as life’s dark shadows gather around their 
path, he says, “Fear thou not, for I am with thee” (Isa. 41. 10). 
The promise of the divine presence is unconditional, the expe- 
rience of it is conditional upon faith; it is something which is 
absolutely true, whether we realize the reality of it or not; but ob, 
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the difference that it makes whether we are conscious of the fact 
or are blind to it; for it is only when it is recognized that fear 
is banished. 

If we turn to the Twenty-third Psalm, which has been ap- 
propriately called the nightingale of the psalms, we have the same 
sweet assurance of the divine presence as an actual fact given in 
the words, “Though I pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” As John Bunyan 
has pictured it, this poetic figure does not necessarily refer to 
death, but to any dark and dangerous spot on life’s journey. When 
things come to the worst we are to fall back upon the absolute fact 
of God’s perpetual presence, a fact that is independent of all fluc- 
tuation of feeling, that we enter into rest, ceasing to fear the evil 
from which we naturally shrink. 

So when Jesus says to those whom he sends forth to win the 
world to him, “Lo, I am with you alway,” his promise is without 
condition ; for he is ever at their side as their unseen companion 
and helper whether they recognize his presence or not. But what 
a difference it makes when his presence is consciously realized 
and in the radiance of that light which is never seen on sea or 
land they march to victory with everlasting joy upon their heads. 
The same sunny certainty regarding the divine presence as a 
present fact is expressed in the words, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. 18. 20). Yet in spite of the absoluteness of this promise 
we find Christians praying that Christ might meet with them 
when they meet together, instead of simply entering into the 
realization of his presence as something upon which there rests 
not the shade of a shadow of a doubt. Once more turn to the words 
of Paul touching the mystery hid from ages past, but now revealed 
to the saints, which he says is Christ in you, the hope of glory 
(Col. 1. 27). Here we have a plain statement which every 
Christian ought to lay hands upon, accept as true, and appro- 
priate to himself, thereby allying himself with a power sufficient 
to enable him to conquer all evil and to fulfill every moral de- 
mand. It is this truth of the living indwelling Christ that is 
needed to-day to enthrone him in his place of rightful supremacy 
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and to bring to the church the deep spiritual revival which it so 
sorely needs, which God wants so much to bestow and for which 
many of his hidden ones are longing, praying, and working. 
And for the furtherance of this end we require to give con- 
sideration to the divine attitude and action in the matter; a thing 
which has been generally overlooked. For an illustration of this 
let us turn to the tender appeal which Christ makes to the church 
at Laodicea, “Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” that is, 
Behold, I am standing at the door continuing to knock. What 
a picture! Christ here represents himself as standing before the 
fast-barred door of his professing church suing for admittance. 
Here is a Christless church, a church from which Christ is ex- 
cluded, a church called by his name but in which he has no place, 
and, although shut out and repulsed, he continues knocking. 
Then when the church as a whole refuses to receive him, he makes 
his appeal to its individual members, saying, “If any man hear 
my voice,” that is to say, if any single soul among you will listen 


to my appeal and open the door, I will come in to him and sup 
with him and he with me. And this is how the revival of reli- 
gion in a worldly church usually begins. It begins with the indi- 


vidual; it begins with some humble saint who opens his soul 
to Christ and, entering into the closest fellowship with him, con- 
secrates himself to the building up of his spiritual kingdom. 
And it is by the contagious influence of such renewed souls that 
the revival spreads. 
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CREATIVE PREACHING! 


Lynn Harotp Hoven 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tue preacher may be content to be an artisan, Or he may 
have the great joy of becoming an artist. The difference between 
the two is essentially expressed in this fashion. The artisan con- 
structs. The artist creates. We do not mean to speak lightly of 
the preacher as an artisan. For an artisan he must be before he 
ean become an artist. He must master the technique of his 
craft, before he can use it in spontaneous and creative fashion. It 
is a matter of surprise and of much significance to the student of 
John Ruskin to find with what patience and scientific accuracy 
he observed cloud effects and other phenomena of nature through 
days and months and years. Those royal passages so much ad- 
mired were not the sudden flashing forth of an imagination which 
poured its purple vision into rapturous prose. They were the 
perfect flower of a life devoted to observation as intimate and 
accurate as that of a natural scientist. So the preacher muist 
master the technique of a craftsman before he can use the wings 
of the artist. 

This means first of all that he must become a scholar. It 
does not mean that he must become a great scholar. Only a life 
spent in the pursuits of scholarship will bring about that high 
consummation. It does mean that through disciplined research 
he shall learn the difference between a fact and a suspicion, tlic 
difference between a fact and a surmise, the difference between 
a fact and a rumor, the difference between investigation and wn- 
critical acceptance, and especially the difference between actual! 
sources of knowledge and those secondary authorities which, how- 
ever trustworthy, are not quite basic. It should mean (and how 
eagerly and with what passion I would like to urge this) the ca- 
sammie pension of matriculation address delivered at Boston University School of Theology Sep- 
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pacity to use the Old Testament with critical discrimination in 
Hebrew and the capacity to use the New Testament in the same 
fashion in Greek. With the passing years a vocabulary may take 
wings, but especially if a man never preaches on a text which he 
does not follow back into its original tongue, the contacts will be 
kept warm. And at least the fact that a man has once made a 
scientific study of Hebrew and Greek will make a difference in all 
his later ministry. The most elastic and subtle of all the languages 
used by the tongue and pen of man should make its direct con- 
tribution to the life of every preacher. And if one thinks this a 
council of perfection it is only necessary to remember Francis 
Asbury moving by river valley or up steep mountain trail and 
when evening came finding a place to study his Greek Testament 
in some tiny over-populated cabin, or by the light pérhaps of a 
pine torch in the open. The preacher should have a mental map 
of the course of history so that without reference to books he can 
visualize the outstanding events and characters of the centuries 
which come within the ken of actual knowledge. And the history 
of ideas as well as the history of events should be a part of his 
equipment. He should know the fashion in which ideas have bat- 
tled for supremacy in philosophy and theology. He should be fa- 
miliar with the great names and with the great systems. He should 
have a clear and understanding contact with the dominant influ- 
ences of contemporary life, seeing them in their relation to each 
other and to the central truths which have mastered his own mind. 
So much on the technical side his years in college and in theological 
school should do for him. And with such equipment he may be 
called a good craftsman ready to do the constructive work of an 
artisan with skill and with dependable energy. 

All this is “magnificent but it is not war.” Or, to put it 
definitely, it represents superb equipment for a preacher, but it 
does not necessarily produce great preaching. And every preacher 
ought to aspire at last to be a great preacher in at least this one 
sense, that he leaves the realm of mechanical construction and 
enters the realm of creative artistry. 

May we lift then the question as to the sort of preparation 
which when it supplements adequate technical training will fit a 
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man’s wings for flight? May we ask if there is a fashion jn 
which a man may make possible if not inevitable a creative min- 
istry in the pulpit? And in doing so may we seek to appreciate 
the quality and some of the characteristics of creative preaching? 

Suppose we begin with the Bible. Here it is clear at once 
that there is*a subtle change of emphasis when a man moves on 
from technical acquirement to that sympathetic apprehension 
which sets the fountains of creative energy playing. And one may 
put the difference in this way. An adequate biblical scholar 
knows with minute accuracy all that can be said about every 
aspect of the problems connected, for instance, with the message 
of a particular prophet. He has carefully classified all that there 
is to know about the man, the period, and the utterance. It is all 
clear, cool, nobly dispassionate. But the moment he approaches 
this writing with the instincts of an artist he bends all this ma- 
terial to new uses. He bathes it in his imagination, trained and 
restrained by long and demanding discipline to be sure, but capa- 
ble of that great and gracious experience of entering a heart which 
long since has ceased to beat and feeling its pulsations with all 
the warm and glowing energy of life itself. Robert Browning 
gives a notable description of the process when he tells how he 
wrote “The Ring and the Book.” In one vivid phrase he de 
clares: “The Life in me abolished the death in things.” 

The characters of the Old and New Testaments, the truths 
set forth in these two great collections of documents, and most 
of all the one supreme personality of the Gospels will live in a 
new fashion in the minds of our own generation when the men 
who stand in the pulpit come with imagination bathed in the very 
colors of this ancient life, and personality aglow with actual con- 
tact with the realities which these ancient writings capture in the 
mesh of imprisoning words. 

The creative preacher will not only find a new relation to 
the writings of the Bible. He will also find a new relation to 
the whole human story. History will cease to be an intellectual 
discipline and will become a life to be shared. It will all be 
sound and adequate in a fashion impossible without the discipline 
of patient and painstaking scholarship. But the bricks which 
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the scholar bakes in his kiln will be built into the great palace of 
the historic imagination. And so the preacher will walk in ancient 
cities, will share in ancient conversations, will become the con- 
temporary of every significant age whose memorials remain to 
us. One of the outstanding characteristics of the historical writ- 
ing of that brilliant scholar Dr. T. R. Glover, the public orator of 
Cambridge University, is the fashion in which he lives over in his 
own mind the days of which he is writing. The Conflict of Reli- 
gions in the Early Roman Empire might almost be a contem- 
porary document, it is so marked by the qualities of the seeing 
eye and the immediately responsive heart. The man who can 
live in the past is of course the one man who can make the past 
speak to the present. The preacher who follows with understand- 
ing the struggle of that rarely gifted poet Virgil when the Roman 
Republic was breaking apart, when anarchy was looking in with 
lurid eyes and passionately hungry lips, when the only safety of 
Rome seemed to be in the acceptance of a benevolent tyranny, 
will understand why Virgil used all the exquisite music of his 
lovely lines to idealize the reign of Augustus. The hour when 
Virgil gave up the hope of freedom for the sake of an orderly life 
which would not be invaded by lawless cruelty has significance for 
many an age. The preacher who sees anxious men so fearing 
Bolshevism that they are willing to surrender constituticna] lib- 
erties for the sake of an orderly life with a security which cannot 
be disturbed will think long, long thoughts. Is it ever wise to 
make the compromise which Virgil made with even benevolent 
tyranny? At all events the preacher to whom history speaks in 
the terms of the recurrence of deep human problems in manifold 
forms will not only find his preaching enriched by the likeness of 
the period of Augustus in certain respects to our own, but to him 
every age will have its deep and significant word to speak to the 
men and women who are now alive. And as he broods in under- 
standing sympathy over the experiences and struggles and prob- 
lems of the past it will come about that his preaching comes to 
be a speaking of the ages to the age through one in whose mind 
the ages and the age meet in deep and significant companionship. 
That vast continuity and solidarity of human life which so easily 
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escapes the thought and understanding of men will be brought in 
clear and compelling fashion to hard-pressed men and women who 
caught in the clutches of the present have little thought of the 
vaster areas of life to which they are related. There is a strange 
and wonderful expansion of the human spirit which comes when 
the whole meaning of the human adventure begins to pour into our 
minds and warm our hearts and quicken our wills. The creative 
preacher perpetually will be setting the present in its true per- 
spective in relation to the long and varied experience of men. To 
be sure it is from hours and months and years of brooding fellow- 
ship with the past that he will come to do this great thing. But 
the price of great art is great labor. And when the fire blazes 
upon the altar the price will not seem to have been too great. 
From history to biography is only a step. But it is a step 
full of significance. If Phillips Brooks was right in defining 
preaching as truth given through personality, then the study of 
actual personalities is one of the most important elements in the 
equipment of the preacher. The biography of a really great char- 
acter is usually the tale of what a man did when he became pos- 
sessed of a powerful idea. So biography is in a sense the story 
of truth in possession of human personalities. To be sure, some- 
times the dominating passion is mistaken or evil and then biog- 
raphy is the tale of falsehood in possession of a human person- 
ality. At all events, biographies tell the tale of the adventures of 
ideals among men. And inasmuch as the preacher’s work has 
in great part to do with making moral and spiritual ideals com- 
pelling in human life, there is no reading which in its own way 
will do more to rouse the creative qualities in his mind in relation 
to his own task than just the constant perusal of great biographies. 
The late Alexander Whyte, who spoke with a fairly prophetic 
power to the conscience of those who heard him in Free Saint 
George’s in Edinburgh, and to those who read his books, possessed 
a library with this very interesting characteristic. One whole 
room was devoted simply to volumes of biography. It has been 
said of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, perhaps the most versatile 
man of letters who engaged in journalism in the period immedi- 
ately behind us, that he had a passion for biography. He was 
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willing to read any biography. He was always sure to find some- 
thing rewarding within its covers. 

A truth gains quite a new power to compel the attention and 
the allegiance of men and women when once it is seen looking out 
of human eyes, walking with human feet, serving with human 
hands and speaking with a human voice. The preacher who 
knows many great biographies in a thoroughly familiar way 
comes at last to the happy hour where every truth of which he 
can think suggests at once the life story of great mariners who 
nailed that truth to the mast of their ship. In fact, the greatest 
commentary on the New Testament is the whole collection of 
Christian biographies. It is the Acts of the Apostles brought 
right down to the hour in which we live. Harold Begbie’s Life 
of General William Booth and Professor Barbour’s Life of Alez- 
ander Whyte very well illustrate what I mean. 

It is also urue that there is no way to enter an unfamiliar 
field like that which lies before our feet when we enter through 
the door of biography. In our own time in the United States 
Professor Pupin’s From Immigrant to Inventor opens the way 
to the very heart of the man of science. Going back to the life of 
an earlier and critical period, Professor Preserved Smith’s Life 
of Erasmus gives us a new understanding of the genius of hu- 
manism. To be saved from the raw and the parochial and the 
provincial is the desire of every upstanding young minister. There 
is no royal road to the cosmopolitan mind. But a very joyous and 
dependable road is the way of biography, and the man who goes 
through the lives of manifold men and women trying to see each 
through the eyes which saw as never man saw before will find a 
veritable access of power to his activity as a preacher. 

The fascinating study of personalities with all their manifold 
differences leads inevitably to a new consideration of the matter 
of standards. How are we to find unity in all of this diversity ¢ 
And how are we to be sure of our proper appreciation of values ? 
To be sure, the New Testament itself in the personality and work 
of Jesus and in the interpretation of his person and work and will 
offers comprehensive and satisfactory answers to these questions. 
But there also arises the necessity of learning how to present dis- 
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tinctions as to taste and standard with the sharpest discriming- 
tion and with the most foree. And here the habit of reading the 
great masters of literary criticism will be of the greatest benefit 
to the preacher. Such a volume as Professor Irving Babbitt’s 
The Masters of Modern French Criticism will form an intro- 
duction of singular brilliancy and charm. Indeed, Professor 
Babbitt himself is a critic with all the French finesse, with a clas. 
sic chastity of taste, an English vigor of common sense, and a 
subtle infusion of the American spirit. The very reading of his 


clear and incisive and trenchant writing will give a new sharpness 


of edge to the preacher’s speech. When he goes on, perhaps to 
that great master of criticism Sainte Beuve, he will find him- 
self moving in an atmosphere of great urbanity, of infinitely 
gracious and heartily sympathetic -human interest, with a per- 
spective constantly becoming more sure and clear. There is an 
angularity, a roughness, a jolting of words as of an old-fashioned 
wagon moving over a road in bad condition, which characterizes 
much preaching. A critic like Sainte Beuve not only lifts stand- 
ards of judgment. He also illustrates standards of style. And 
the preacher who spends manifold hours in his company will find 
a certain grace of mental movement and a quiet musie of phrase 
entering his ‘own speech. It will be a nobler thing than imitation. 
It will be the subtle apprehension of a spirit which expresses 
itself in a gentle strength of utterance. 

The great critics too will help us to do vigorous execution 
against evil without the perpetual use of hard roughness of speech. 
The Anvil Chorus is the only musie which is suggested by some 
sturdy occupants of the pulpit. An attack can be very deadly and 
yet very gentle. The masters of criticism teach us the art of 
a warfare which is none the less effective because it uses the arts 
of the most civilized speech. Here another type of essayist can 
help us. For Steele and Addison knew how to laugh evil out of 
countenance. And at their best the early eighteenth century es- 
sayists knew how to make goodness fashionable. 

The reading of much able criticism will give a new sense of 
the meaning and permanence and power of high standards. And 
from this reading the preacher will return to the Gospels and the 
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rest of the New Testament with a certain subtle and very sig- 
nificant reinforeement. He will be ready to bring a new and 
clarified apprehension to the meaning of the place of laws in a 
world where lawlessness has wrought such havoc. And if the law 
he finds in the New Testament is all transfigured by the gracious- 
yess and spontaneousness of love, it is none the less firm and aus- 
ierely dependable for that. The Gospels take the castle of the Ten 
Commandments and cause lovely flowers to bloom all over its 
stern towers. But the Gospels never surrender the castle. 

From criticism the student of human thought moves on to 
philosophy. Here we may be met by a tendency to question on 
the part of those who care about creative preaching. Is there any 
discipline where it is so easy “to read oneself into ignorance” 
as that of philosophy? Is there not a tendency to become lost in 
matters of abstruse classification and in esoteric distinctions in 
which no congregation of every-day men and women can maintain 
an interest? Is philosophy really the friend of vital and creative 
preaching ¢ 

In reply one may admit that there is a certain agile and deft 
picking up of popular catchwords and a certain appeal to the 
type of mind most quickly reached by the journalism which bases 
all its utterances on the assumption that the American public 
does not care for ideas, that there is a pulpit equivalent of jazz 
music for which the study of philosophy will not equip a man. 
Indeed, the study of philosophy in a comprehending fashion will 
probably make that sort of thing impossible. If preaching is the 
equivalent of writing pert and smart paragraphs for yellow jour- 
nals, by all means let us avoid philosophy. But few serious 
students of the contemporary pulpit would desire it to be main- 
tained as a theater for smart sayings or as a platform for moral or 
religious fables in slang. 

On the other hand, earnest listeners must have noticed that 
Sunday after Sunday many excellent preachers offer thoughts 
rather than thought, that there is no continuity, no organic qual- 
ity to their mental life, that the sermons of a year suggest a quilt 
carefully pieced together rather than one complete picture, every 
part of the scene in its place. And the very great weakness in 
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the impact of such a ministry upon the mind of the listeners lies 
just in the fact that its message is not a growing thing, each week 
adding something which comes inevitably out of what was said 
before, and insuring that certain other things will be said «after 
ward. The human mind—even the untrained mind—has an in- 
stinctive perception of the difference between bright and deft 
thoughts which do not fit together and a careful and consistent 
point of view slowly wrought out with infinite patience and with 
the greatest skill. It is only the man with a view of life and God 
in which all the elements fit together who can render the greatest 
service to a community. 

Now there is no discipline which is of more service in devel- 
oping a distaste for fragmentary and unrelated thoughts ani in 
making the mind capable of thinking things together in large 
and harmonious relation than the study of the great philosophic 
interpretations beginning with the Greek. It is not too much to 
say that the whole quality of modern preaching would be marvel- 
ously improved if every minister passed through a searching and 
understanding study of those thoroughly wrought out systems of 
thought which the masters of philosophy have given to mankind. 
A man does not move from Plato to Hegel without an entirely new 
quality coming into his own mental ideal and method. 

Theology is in a sense the philosophy of the Christian reli- 
gion. If it is comprehensive and systematic it will be based upon 
the fundamental sanctions of a philosophic system which ade- 
quately considers personality human and divine. The work of 
such a brilliant thinker as Professor Borden P. Bowne in respect 
of the theory of thought and knowledge, of theism and of meta- 
physics is a superb preparation for the work of a systematic 
theologian. The preacher who is a systematic theologian is sim- 
ply a preacher whose thought about Christianity is organic. His 
preaching will be characterized by a perspective, a poise and an 
intellectual synthesis impossible without philosophical and theo- 
logical training. Even a preacher of spontaneous and creative 
energy must have intellectual vertebrae, and philosophy and the- 
ology will assure the possession of this element of his equipment. 
If it is true, and I think we dare not deny it, that the man highly 
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trained in philosophy and systematic theology may in the very 
keenness of his dialectical efforts, in the very sharpness of his 
intellectual distinctions, and in his enthusiasm for broad general- 
ization and intellectual construction lose contact with the heartily 
human, he must face the necessity of finding types of reading 
which will perpetually recall him to the concrete experience of 
human life, to the passion and pain, the hope and fear, the joy 
and sorrow, the defeat and victory of the actual human adventure. 

And here we come upon the contribution of literature to the 
production of the creative mind. To be sure, biography and his- 
tory and the critical essay of which we have already spoken may 
have great literary values and may serve the purposes of which 
we are speaking. But we are thinking now especially of poetry, 
lyric and epic and dramatic, and of all the diversified representa- 
tions of human life to be found in fiction. The lyric poem is a 
concrete human joy or sorrow turned into a song. The epic is a 
great human adventure with many episodes set to the music of 
poetic form. The drama reveals the clash of personality in some 
climax of intensity as the great emotions and passions contend 
upon the field of experience. It is obvious that all of this writing, 
expressed often with a supreme loveliness and in a style of dis- 
tinguished discipline and power, comes to the preacher as the 
golden harvest of ripened grain comes to the farmer. Keen dia- 
lectic and comprehensive generalization find themselves chal- 
lenged and checked and guided by the actual tragedy and glory 
of individual personality in action. Sometimes—as with Dante, 
who set the brilliant thinking of Thomas Aquinas to music—the 
poet himself is master of a great system of thought. And then 
the concrete fact and the general principle meet in a rare and 
gracious wedlock. 

In fiction the whole panorama of individual and social ex- 
perience in every race and in every age comes within the legiti- 
mate field of the writer. Kings and judges and serfs, warriors, 
prophets and priests, revolutionary leaders and conservative 
statesmen and humble citizens, doctors, lawyers, manufacturers 
and merchants, captains of industry and busy toilers at automatic 
machines, women about the engaging and difficult tasks of the 
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home, and women in the whirl of social gaiety, saints with the 
glory of God reflected in their faces, and restless sinners in every 
stage of disintegration and decay, all the kinds of people in ll 
the varieties of situations which the human scene provides, are the 
objects of the novelist’s study, his descriptions and his interpre. 
tations. Here the preacher finds an untold wealth of material, 
For this is in concrete individual presentation the human life to 
which he must speak the golden word of prophecy. It is true 
that he must be on his guard against misinterpretation and false 
emphasis in the writer. It is also true that the masters of fiction 
will teach him to know his own people as he has never known 
them before. One of Thackeray’s novels edged with urbane irony, 
or one of Dickens’ passionate human delineations will recall a 
preacher quickly enough when he is tempted to wander in the 
vague fields of impersonal generalization. 

Perhaps no pulpit leader in our time has fully realized the 
field which scientific investigation and the scientific sanctions 
offer for the use of the creative preacher. Science has given our 
age its vocabulary, its presuppositions and its intellectual accent, 
and even its practical attitude. The attempt to reconcile science 
and religion is a mere playing on the edges of the great sea. By 
a splendid right of eminent domain the preacher must claim every 
legitimate result of scientific investigation as his own. He must 
turn the scientific vocabulary to moral and spiritual uses. He 
must gather the whole achievement of science into a synthesis 
dominated by the personality and lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Here he will do some of his closest and clearest thinking. 
Here he will come with his own struggles of mind and heart to 
warm what might be a piece of cold dialectic until it becomes a 
part of the romance of moral and spiritual adventure. The bio- 
logical process is never understood until you see God at the heart 
of it and Jesus Christ and his Kingdom as the goal of it. Pro- 
fessor H. Franklin Rall has said that religion is the inside of 
everything. It is surely the inside of science. The great scientific 
mystic has the future of religion as well as the future of science 
in his grasp. 

In the barest outline we have ventured to suggest some of the 
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fields and some of the activities which will quicken into action the 
creative forces of a preacher’s mind. His own vision of God, his 
own contact with the living Christ in hours of moral struggle and 
spiritual victory, his own contact with men in the heat and strug- 
gle and spiritual bitter burdens of life with great hopes and 


passions playing in and out of their lives, and his own adventure 


of daring to think and daring to live, must bring all his reading 
and study to that white heat of intensity where imitation changes 
to originality, where the artisan becomes the artist, and where 
preaching inevitably becomes creative. In that hour it will be 
come clear that if the full price be paid we will stand not in the 
twilight of preaching but in the radiant sunrise of the preacher’s 
day. 
SANCTUARIES 
(A) A CHAPEL 


A quiet chapel by a dusty street, 
Windows of streaming blue and gold; 
An organ’s healing voice in music sweet, 
A bowed heart, yearnings deep, untold. 
No sermon grand, no white-robed choir, 
No solemn phrase of ritual prayer; 
Only expectancy, and, lo, the heart 
In rapture finds Another there! 


(8) SUNSET ON THE PAMPAS 


Earth bares her bosom to the sky, 
A sinner craving pardon’s boon; 
The quiet blue in tenderness 
Bends o’er the breathless world to croon 
As mother did when penitent 
We came in tears at eve or noon. 
And in the west the lighted fire 
Glows on God’s hearth, as it did then 
When mother kindled flames in home 
And heart, and, wooing, made us men. 
And so to-night I cuddle down, 
A child once more, in Arms divine; 
I need not think of all I was 
Since I am His and He is mine, 
But only let his whispering love 
With nobler aims my soul entwine! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Aupert E. Dar. 
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IMMORTALITY IN THE THOUGHT OF HEGEL 


Apion R. Kine 
Revere, Mass. 


Tue hope of a free immortality is so thoroughly implanted 
in the religious mind that no system of religion or philosophy of 
religion can escape judgment as to its teaching or implications for 
that doctrine. To be able to brand a philosophy as pantheistic or 
resulting in any sort of personal annihilation is usually sufticient 
to discredit the whole system. The recent Hegelians and their 
critics have entertained very wide differences of opinion with re- 
gard to the teaching of the master at this point. And there are 
several reasons for the divergence. In the first place, it must be 
said that any complete development of the doctrine of immortality 
is entirely lacking in the works of Hegel, and the few comments 
in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion are scarcely sufficient 
to satisfy our quest. Windelband?’ has suggested that Hegel was 
so completely absorbed in the dialectic movement that he had no 
interest in the doctrines of immortality and the personality of 
God, which loomed so large in subsequent controversy. Further- 
more, it may be said that the doctrine and hope of immortality 
as it is sometimes held and insisted upon with a purely selfish 
interest would be a violation of a fundamental principle with 
Hegel, the principle of dialectic progress, the “Dying to Live” 
movement. He that would save his life will lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for the sake of the divine self-realization will find 
it therein. 

Another reason for the reticence of Hegel at this point may 
be found in the fact that he everywhere assumes the truth of the 
doctrine. Whenever he mentions the immortal hope in man or 
the dogma as stated in various stages of the Notion it is with 
approbation. Nowhere does he discredit the hope or criticize the 
conception. That he believed in immortality we cannot deny. 
The question, then, is just what his belief involved. Did he be- 
"44 History of Philosophy. Trans. by Tufts. New York, Macmillan, 1921, p. 640. 
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lieve in a free individuality in immortality? What is the rela- 
tion of immortality to space and time? Did he believe in personal 
immortality? Is immortality an achievement or the gift of 
God? Our answers to these questions must be, in the necessity of 
the case, very largely inferential from the system as a whole. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE IpEas oF Gop, FREEDOM, AND 


IMMORTALITY 


The idea of immortality of the soul, Hegel declares, depends 
upon two aspects of the human consciousness, how the subject 
knows himself and how he apprehends his god. “The idea which 
a man has of God corresponds with that which he has of himself, 
of his freedom. Knowing himself in God, he at the same time 
knows his imperishable life in God; he knows of the truth of his 
being, and therefore the idea of the immortality of the soul here 
enters as an essential moment into the history of religion.”* The 
idea of immortality, then, has a concomitant relation to the de- 
velopment of self-consciousness and God-consciousness. “It 
always corresponds, in short, with the stage at which the meta- 
physical conception of God has arrived. The more the power of 
spirituality is conceived of in accordance with its content in an 
eternal form, the worthier is the idea of God, as well as the idea 
of the spirit of the human individual and of the immortality of 
the spirit.’ 

Hegel therefore traces the doctrine of immortality at each 
step in the dialectic progress of the Absolute Idea through the 
history of definite religions. In the religion of nature, where he 
classifies all the cults of magic, the national religion of China, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Lamaism, and the religions of Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt, there are to be found varying conceptions of 
survival, Especially noteworthy is that of Egypt, where the mode 
of honoring the dead and preserving the body gives unmistakable 
evidence “that man knew himself to be exalted above the power 
of nature, and therefore sought to maintain his body against this 

* Hegel: Lectures on the Phi of Religion. Trans. by Speirs and Sanderson. Three 


volumes. London, 1895; voli, p. 79. 
4 Ibid., vol. i, pp. 314-315. 
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power.”* But in all these conceptions the spiritual idea is under 
the dominion of the powers of nature, and both the idea of God 
and the idea of the individual fall short of a spiritual self-con- 
sciousness, as does also the doctrine of immortality. 

Even in the religion of the Hebrews, the religion of sub- 
limity and abstract unity in the One, where the Notion has begun 
its movement toward spiritual individuality, there is yet no doe 
trine of spiritual immortality. The reason which Hegel assigns 
for this is the “fanaticism of stubbornness” with which the Jews 
adhered to their monotheism. “In this state of concentration of 
thought on one Lord, the mind is completely held fast to one side. 
The consequence of this is that in view of the existence of this 
firm bond there is no freedom. Thought is simply bound on to 
this unity, which is the absolute authority. . . . It was owing 

to this absence of the idea of freedom that they did not be 
lieve in immortality.’® 

It is the Greek religion, the religion of beauty and morality, 
where the individual first begins to realize itself as subject and 
strive for freedom, that the first faint semblance of “the idea of 
the eternal nature of the subjective, individual spirit, the idea 
of immortality,” appears. In a statement of somewhat more than 
usual lucidity Hegel explains the whole matter thus: “The demand 
for the immortality of the soul could not make its appearance at 
any of the earlier stages already considered, either in the religion 
of Nature or in the religion of the One. In the former, the imme- 
diate unity of the spiritual and the natural is the fundamental 
idea, and Spirit is not yet self-conscious, or for itself. In the 
latter, Spirit is, it is true, self-conscious and exists for itself, but 
it is still unrealized; its freedom is still abstract, and its being 
is still a natural form of existence, the possession of a particular 
land and its welfare... . But here (Greek religion) self-con- 
sciousness is complete and realized in itself; it is spiritual. Sub- 
jectivity is taken up into universal essentiality and is thus known 
as essentially Idea; and here we meet with the conception of im- 
mortality.” With the entrance of morality in the philosophers 


* Hegel: Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii, p. 111. 
5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 213. 
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the consciousness is more completely developed, and the idea of 
immortality assumes a primal importance in the work of Socrates 
and Plato. 


Tue Ipea oF ImMorrTaLiry In THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION 


It is m the development of the Absolute Religion that the 
idea of immortality attains its complete expression. And here, 
as before, Hegel’s conception of the doctrine arises out of his 
conception of God and the essential nature of man. 

In the Absolute Religion, which is Christianity; to begin with, 
God as apprehended as abstract Spirit. However, “Spirit is 
what thinks”; that is, it is active, striving for the moment of 
universality, or in other words, to come to complete self-conscious- 
ness. This is accomplished by positing an Other, which is the 
world of Nature. “Nature,” says Hegel, “has been created by 
God, but she does not of herself enter into a relation with God, by 
which is meant that she is not possessed of knowledge. ... Na- 
ture enters into a relation with man only, and not on its own 
account into a relation with God, for Nature is not knowledge; 
God is Spirit, but Nature knows nothing of Spirit. ... She 
stands in a relation to man only, and in this relation to man she 
represents what is called the side of his dependence.”® We have 
then the triad of Spirit, Nature, and Man—or finite consciousness 
through which the Absolute Spirit comes to complete Universality. 

Within the finite consciousness, according to the essential 
nature of man, there is revealed a further contradiction in which 
the Notion moves. Man first apprehends himself as by nature 
good, that is, potentially so. This is illustrated by the story of 
the first man in the Garden of Eden, which Hegel understands 
as referring not to the original man but symbolizing the logical 
beginnings of the race. “To say that man is by nature good 
amounts substantially to saying that he is potentially Spirit, 
rationality, that he has been created in the image of God; God is 
the Good, and man as Spirit is the reflection of God, he is the 
Good potentially.’ 


‘ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 42. 
’ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 46. 
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But with the entrance of knowledge, man becomes aware of 
a certain freedom of will, and therefore, on the other hand, ap- 
prehends himself as by nature evil. This is illustrated in the 
story of the Fall, where sin enters into man after he eats of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. Knowledge first reveals to man 
the contradiction in which evil is found. In this contradiction 
between his two natures man further apprehends himself as having 
an existence of his own. He attains self-consciousness, that is, 
he becomes conscious of his freedom. Thereby the self-conscious 
subject attains an absolute importance which it has not possessed 
at any other stage of religious development. It becomes “essen- 
tially an object of interest to God,” and there “exists in it a center 
or point of infinite subjectivity.” This is what Hegel means by 
Being in-and-for-self. “This takes the form of the assertion that 
man as Spirit is immortal, is an object of God’s interest, is raised 
above finitude and dependence, above external circumstances, 
that he has freedom to abstract himself from everything, and this 
implies that he can escape mortality. It is in religion that the 
immortality of the soul is the element of supreme importance, 
because the antithesis involved in religion is of an infinite kind.’* 
At this point in his argument Hegel makes the only state- 
ment which in any way qualifies what the state of immortality 
must involve. “The essential character of Being,” he says, “is 
. an affirmative determinate quality which it already now pos- 
sesses in itself. Thus the immortality of the soul must not be rep- 
resented as first entering the sphere of reality only at a later stage; 
it is the actual present quality of Spirit; Spirit is eternal, and 
for this reason is already present. Spirit, as possessed of freedom, 
does not belong to the sphere of things limited; it, as being what 
thinks and knows in an absolute way, has the Universal for its 
object ; this is eternity, which is not simply duration, as duration 
can be predicted of mountains, but knowledge. The eternity of 
Spirit is here brought into consciousness, and is found in this 
reasoned knowledge, in this very self, and which is not longer en- 
tangled in what is natural, contingent, and external.’”® 


* Hegel: Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii, pp. 56-57. 
* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 57. 
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Tue Meanine or Hecer’s Doctrine 


It seems clear from the foregoing review of Hegel’s treat- 
ment, that what he means by the doctrine of immortality is sim- 
ply a general idea (Vorstellung) which represents in the history 
of definite religious belief the essential infinitude of Spirit and 
the absolute worth of finite personality."® Hegel nowhere crit- 
icizes current conceptions of immortality, but it seems impossible 
to fit into his system any belief in future individual freedom in 
the literal sense. That the free spirit does not perish he would 
be the first to affirm. But its very freedom consists in its rising, 
through the self-conscious processes, to the point wherein the 
Absolute Spirit, the original source of the finite spirit, returns 
into itself, realizes its own complete self-consciousness, and attains 
the Absolute, yet All-inclusive, Idea. 

To the sense-bound mind this view doubtless yields little 
satisfaction, but to anyone who catches the spirit of Hegel it is 
truly a lofty conception. The state of immortality is attained 
when we become one with God in his self-realizing activity. The 
activity of God is dominated by a great purpose which was re 
vealed by Jesus in the ideal of the kingdom of God. Each person 
born into the world has his individual part in God’s purpose. As 
he accepts that divine purpose for himself, and overcomes the 
contradictions and evils of life by rising in faith to the fellowship 
of the love of God, he attains immortality. He does not wait until 
death of the body. It is a present experience, as Jesus declared, 
“He that believeth hath eternal life’; and “This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send.” After death we shall have made our finite con- 
tribution, and our personalities will be united as a permanent 
constituent of the personality of God. We shall be eternal as he 
is eternal. 

With apologies to Hegel because of his abhorrence of all pic- 
ture thinking in such matters, we might draw a sort of analogy 
in the relation of a single cell of the human body to the total per- 
sonality. The body is composed of thousands of minute cells, 


’ This view is expressed by W. T. Stace: The Philosophy of Hegel. London, Macmillan 
Co., 1924, p. 514, footnote. 
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each a living, active unit. They are always dying and being re- 
placed. The whole body is said to be replaced every seven years, 
One cell may be destroyed and replaced by another, but in its 
vital principle it makes a spiritual contribution to the total per- 
sonality, which will live as long as the personality lives, 


PANTHEISM 


Hegel denied that his conception is pantheism. If we think 
it leads to a pantheistic result and persist in calling it by that 
name, as is the manner of some, then we must distinguish, with 
Hegel, the various forms of pantheism, and observe how his sys- 
tem rises above these. 

“Pantheism,” he says, “is a bad expression, because it is 
possible to misunderstand it so that 7éy is taken in the sense of 
allness or totality, not as universality.” Hegel declares that no 
serious-minded thinker does or would identify God with all things 
in their particularity. What they do identify God with is the 
essence, the universality of all things. Therefore, says Hegel, 
“The philosophy of Spinoza was a philosophy of substantiality, 
not of Pantheism.”" 

The criticism which Hegel makes of Pantheism, both in its 
Oriental form and in Spinoza, is this: “Substance is not con- 
ceived of as the active agent within itself, as subject and as activ- 
ity in accordance with ends; not as wisdom, but only as power. 
It is something devoid of content; specifie character, purpose is 
not contained in it. ... It is essentially purposeless, empty 
power, which merely staggers about, so to speak.”’* Pantheism, 
then, is the Notion at the moment of determinate being or sub- 
stantiality. God is apprehended merely as substance. But the 
dialectie drives us on. In the system of Hegel we must go on 
to apprehend God as self-conscious subject, as Spirit. 

In his criticism of pantheistic Hinduism, Hegel more clearly 
brings out the distinction between his system and this pantheism 
of substantiality. The highest point in the worship of the Brahma 
is “that union with God which consists in the annihilation and 


The Philosophy of Hegel, vol. ii, p. 55. 
® Tbid., vol. i, p. 333. 
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stupefaction of self-consciousness. This is not affirmative lib- 


eration and reconciliation, but is, on the contrary, wholly negative, 
complete abstraction, It is that complete emptying which makes 
renunciation of all consciousness, will, emotions, needs. Man so 
long as he persists in remaining with his own consciousness is, 
according to the Hindu idea, ungodly. But the freedom of man 
just consists in being with himself—not in emptiness, but in 
willing, knowing, acting. To the Hindu, on the contrary, the 
complete submergence and stupefaction of the consciousness is 
what is highest, and he who maintains himself in this abstraction 
and has died to the world is called yogi.”™* 

The idea of God in Hegel is a Universal as in pantheism, 
but “It is, however, no inert, abstract Universal, but the absolute 
womb, the eternal impetus and source from which everything pro- 
ceeds, to which everything returns, and in which everything is 
eternally preserved.”"* Al] this would seem to leave scant place, 
however, for belief in individual freedom of immortality, whether 
God is conceived as Substance or as Spirit. In spite of his pro- 
testations, the result of the Hegelian system in this respect is 
practically equivalent to pantheism. 


Space anp Time 1n IMMORTALITY 


There is, however, an implication which arises from Hegel’s 
treatment of space and time in relation to immortality which 
carries a suggestion of individuality. Space and time have no real 
existence, and the immortality of spirit just consists in its ability 
to transcend these transitory experiences. “Spirit is immortal ; 
it is eternal; and it is immortal and eternal in virtue of the fact 
that it is infinite, that it has no such spatial finitude as we asso- 
ciate with the body when we speak of it being five feet in height, 
two feet in breadth and thickness, that it is not Now of time, 
that the content of its knowledge does not consist of these countless 
images, that its volition and freedom have not to do with the in- 
finite mass of existing obstacles, nor of the aims and activities 
which such resisting obstacles and hindrances have to encounter.” 


® Ibid., vol. ii, p. 34. 
* Tbid., vol. i, p. 95. 
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All this is a present experience, as we have shown, and not some 
thing which we must die to gain. If the individual, therefore, 
uttains to this time and space-transcending experience as an indi- 
vidual in life, surely his immortal existence must be as truly in. 
dividual as the finite existence. 3 


PersonaL IMMoRTALITY 


To the question as to whether immortality is personal, Hegel 
would answer in the affirmative. Our answer depends upon 
whether we are satisfied with his conception of personality. He 
uses the word person in relation both to God and to finite spirit, 
but nowhere gives a complete definition of his meaning. His con- 
ception of spirit as concrete self-realization, or self-consciousness, 
might, from a logical point of view, be a satisfactory definition 
of personality, but it is scarcely sufficient to answer the demands 
of psychology. The finite spirit with him lacks something of the 
uniqueness and individuality which the modern self-psychologists 
assign to the person. The attempt to single out by a method of 
introspection the unitary principles of the mind around which the 
experience of life is organized, would be assigned by Hegel to 
the realm of the abstract understanding to be superseded by the 
movement of the dialectic toward the concrete whole of experience 
in the Absolute Idea. The whole question of the personality of 
God is one with which he was little concerned, and it was not a 
question of so much current interest then as in our day. 


Born a Grrr anp AN ACHIEVEMENT 


To the question as to whether immortality is an achievement 
or gift, Hegel would certainly answer with Saint Paul, “The free 
gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The com- 
ing to self-consciousness of the finite spirit in the struggle against 
the evils of life is the activity of God in his infinite self-realization. 
But there is also a sense in which immortality, as he conceives 
it, is an achievement. There is small encouragement in Hegel to 
hope for immortality on the part of those who are content to live 
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on an animal or material plane of existence. “Man is immortal 
in consequence of knowledge, for it is only as a thinking being that 
he is not a mortal animal soul, and is a free pure soul.” 


Tue Rartionat anv THE REAL 


There are at least two problems which bear upon the question 
of immortality, that arise from the central axiom of Hegel’s 
system, namely, “The rational is the real and the real is the ra- 
tional.” In the Logie section of the Encyclopedia, where this 
principle is set forth, he goes on to say: “For their philosophic 
sense, we must presuppose intelligence enough to know, not only 
that God is actual, that he is the supreme actuality, that he alone 
is truly actual; but also, as regards the logical bearings of the 
question, that existence is in part mere appearance, and only in 
part actuality.”"* However, in the preface to the Philosophy of 
Law and again in the Philosophy of Religion” this principle 
leads him dangerously near to identifying the kingdom of God 
with the Prussian State. Few would grant that the real is the 
rational in any sense that would lead to such an identity. The 
question, which involves the idea of immortality, is raised as to 
whether Hegel found in actual political society the only or final 
fulfillment of the ideal. The evidence at this point is conflicting 
as seen from these references. For most of us the realities of ex- 
perience are too tragically contradictory, even as we have found 
them in the Prussian state or any other system of nationalism, for 
us to credit them with rationality or finality. In which case it 
seems imperative that there be some supernatural or immortal 
state where the ideal may be realized, and we who have striven for 
it may enjoy the full blessing. 

Furthermore, there is a genuine argument for immortality 
in this axiom, if we concede its truth as developed by Hegel. 
Hegel is commonly charged with making the rational the creative 
power to bring the real into existence. He passes from Logic to 
Nature and then back to or up to Spirit, with the result that the 


% The Philosophy of Hegel, vol. iii, p. 58. 
%* Wallace translation: The Logic of Hegel, 1892, p. 10. 
© Ibid., vol. iii, p. 138. 
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categories of Logic prove to be the categories of reality. Logie js 
for him metaphysics. The Absolute Spirit attains the moment of 
Universality only after passing in a progressive movement of 
self-conscious realization through the concrete world of natur 
and mind guided by the logical categories. Concrete existence, 
then, attains reality only as a moment or thought of the Absolute 
Thinker. A cosmos which is capable of rational and dialectica) 
interpretation must prove the existence of an Absolute Self-cop. 
scious Spirit, who is both the beginning and the end of the 
process. Now finite spirit attains its self-realization by the same 
rational and dialectic process, and therefore has a like claim to 
freedom and permanence as the Absolute Spirit. 


One Supreme Vatve—Union Witn Gop 


The results of our investigation are not sufficiently unified 
for us to be able to lay any claim to finality in the answers to the 
questions which have arisen. Consistency may be a jewel which 
we should not hope to find even in so systematic a thinker as Hegel. 
But there is one supreme value in the system, which in conclusion 
we shall single out. That is his insistence upon the truth which 
must be central in any Christian conception of immortality, no 
matter what the accouterment of picture symbols, namely, that 
the supreme goal of the religious life is union with God. 

In his definition of religion in the opening paragraphs of the 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion this thesis is most ef- 
fectively expressed in words that are both classic and sublime: 

“We know that in religion we withdraw ourselves from what 
is temporal, and that religion is for our consciousness that region 
in which all the enigmas of the world are solved, all the contradic 
tions of deeper-reaching thought have their meaning unveiled, 
and where the voice of the heart’s pain is silenced—the region of 
eternal truth, of eternal rest, of eternal peace. . . . All that has 
worth and dignity for man, all wherein he seeks his happiness, his 
glory, and his pride, finds its ultimate center in religion, in the 
thought, the consciousness, and the feeling of God. Thus God 
is the beginning of all things, and the end of all things... . 
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Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, all care, all 
ihe limited interests of finite life, we leave behind on the shores 
of time; and as from the highest peak of a mountain, far away 
from all definite view of what is earthly, we look down calmly 
upon all the limitations of the landscape and of the world, so with 
the spiritual eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual 
world, contemplates it as something having only the semblance 
of existence, which seen from this pure region bathed in the beams 
of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of color, its 
varied tints and light, softened away into eternal rest. In this 
region of spirit flow the streams of forgetfulness from which 
Psyche drinks and in which she drowns all sorrow, while the dark 
things of this life are softened away into a dream-like vision, and 
become transfigured until they are a mere framework for the 
brightness of the eternal.” 

We have here no “schlechte Unendlichkeit” (evil infinity) of 
never-ending existence, a characteristic of much common belief 
which has always been repugnant to reflective thought. Religious 
faith has a goal and an end in view, perfect knowledge and union 
with God, the realization of which constitutes immortality. 

Dr. A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, with a fine beauty of ex- 
pression, sets forth this quality of religious faith in the closing 
passage of his lecture on Eternal Life. It is upon the possibility 
of such present experiences of God and eternal life as Hegel 
taught, he says, “that any valid theory of immortality must be 
based. Their reality is beyond dispute, whether reached in the 
apprehension of Truth through Beauty or through Goodness. 
By whatever gate a man may enter, the eternal foundations of 
the world are there discovered to him, and he knows that in his 
hold on these realities lies all that is worth striving for, all that 
is of value in his life. The being of these realities and his own 
relation to them ‘stand sure’ beyond the risks of time and change, 
even the change which we call death. He who has tasted eternal 
life is not wont to be troubled in heart about the question of his 
personal survival; for such survival would mean nothing to him, 
if he were separated from the object in which he has found his 
true life. His immortality lies for him in his union with the 
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eternal object on which his affections are set, and he seeks no other 
assurance,””'® 


Note: In the midst of the writing of this manuscript and while 
under the spell of the Hegelian conception I was suddenly called to the 
bedside of a little girl, Gladys Butler, thirteen years of age, who was 
dying. For several months we had known that she could not live, ang 
I had talked with her about death and heaven, and she was usually in 
a cheerful state of mind. But to-day she was discouraged and very much 
afraid. She could barely speak and was crying. I read from 2 Cor. 15 
and prayed. But she did not understand and still cried. Presently she 
turned and asked, “Mr. King, can’t you just tell me something that wil! 
comfort me?” I told her then how Jesus, when facing death with his 
ideal unrealized, was stil) unafraid, believing that in some way God 
would accomplish his purpose, and that it would even be better for 
him to go. Then I told her of my own sister, who died at about her age, 
and who, I felt, was now in heaven, where she could talk with Jesus and 
God about her interest in me and all her loved ones, and that she was 
possibly having a greater influence there than if she had remained here. 
I told her we could not understand why she had to suffer so, but that 
God in his goodness would yet give her a larger and freer life, where she 
would not be limited by all the suffering she had had in this life. These 
words seemed to comfort her, for she caught the smile again, and a few 
hours later died in a peaceful state of mind. The Hegelian conception 
may be an inspiration to a speculative mind, but this incident seems to 
illustrate the fact that in common religious experience there is need for 
a@ more personalistic and concrete conception than that provided by 
Absolute Idealism. 


® The Idea of Immortality, p. 147. 
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A PLATFORM ON IMMORTALITY: SIX PLANKS 


Cart KnNupsen 
Scituate Center, Mass. 


Tue writer has just feasted on four books,’ all treating the 
subject of immortality, and all rich with scholarly insight and 
inspirational value. Before opening his parachute and descending 
from that seventh heaven of ecstasy to which these literary 
Shenandoahs have lifted him, he begs leave to offer six planks 
for a platform on the subject. It is to be sponsored by that party 
of religious folk who accept the findings of modern science, and 
yet covet the certainty which comes from reasonableness along 
with the depth of conviction which they enjoyed in the good 
old days. 


A Rationat IMMorRTALITY 


Our first demand will be that our theory of immortality be 
rational. In our desire for the reasonable, however, we must 
regard the perils of the Comtian position. August Comte, the 
Positivist, was an enthusiast for certainty. From his very skep- 
ticism he drew joyous earnestness. His under-evaluation of meta- 
physics limited him to a study of the here and now, which, when 
leading to the worship of humanity, gave him a definite assurance 
for which humanity had long sought. We may regard his con- 
tribution as a protest against the fantasy in theology of which his 
age was guilty. The natural question is: Did he pay too great a 
price for his assurance? We contend that his positivity was, 
indeed, purchased at the cost of indispensable factors in our 
problem. 

In the first place, when Comte grades human intellects as 
theological, metaphysical, or positivistic, in the reverse order of 
their intellectual respectability, he limits himself to a sphere too 
narrow to afford much comfort to the soul, and too small to help 
~ 1 The four books are: The Problem of Immortality, Tsanoff, Macmillan, 1 Irmmrainty on 


1 The four 
[ot Kenton [espn Brightman Harvard, 1925; Livi Again, Bagwn, ) 
Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick, "Macmillan, 1913. a 
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us in our problem. The positivistie attitude cannot be classed ag 
philosophical since it is limited to the field of science. It simply 
takes the world as it finds it, daring not to ask questions as to its 
origin or destiny. These questions, being outside the boundary 
lines of science, are illegitimate. His disdain of theology or 


metaphysics destroys any permanence or assurance of eternity and 
therefore makes his phrase “positivistic immortality” self-con- 
tradictory. If the only immortality is the immortality of influ- 
ence or the conservation of our values in the life of the race, what 
becomes of the immortality when the human race ceases to be / 

It is clear that the Comtian immortality hangs on a very 
slender thread, for if, as science holds, this earth is only a tem- 
porary structure, any system of immortality depending on hu- 
manity’s physical security is doomed. Another expense item in 
Comte’s definite assurance is his surrender of individuality in 
immortality. Except for outstanding geniuses like Aristotle, 
Plato, Jesus, Augustine, Luther, Newton, Darwin, or Bacon, 
immortality becomes very impersonal, only the vague influence 
of our lives surviving, and this so distributed as to become com- 
pletely depersonalized. 

Yes, we sympathize with Comte in his desire ts make im- 
mortality a rational belief. But we cannot accept his method of 
limiting his thought to the field of the sensible. It may be ration- 
alized by adopting for its premises facts which are as certain as any 
facts discovered by the microscope. The most coherent conclusions 
from such premises may surely be called rational. Here, then, 
is our basis for a rational system of thought regarding immortal- 
ity: Personal activity is as certain as organic activity. No one 
can deny the irrepressible longing of the human being for per- 
fection, for the completion of personality. Neither can anyone 
deny the fact that this world does not provide for more than a 
partial fulfillment of this longing. In other realms of nature the 
purposiveness which is evident is attained. Since immortality is 
necessary to complete the process in man, it is incoherent with the 
thought of a rational universe to suppose that practically all other 
purposes will be achieved and not this, the most urgent of all. 
Fosdick uses the illustration that water is provided by nature to 
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satisfy our thirst; food is available for our hunger; knowledge 
may be had for our intellectual cravings; music may be composed 
to satisfy our sensitized demands for harmony; beauty is here to 
meet wsthetic demands. But the deepest and most clearly univer- 
sal demand of man is for immortality. How incoherent to suppose 
that this of all human needs will be unsatisfied! Rationality de- 
mands immortality. Without it we have a universe which Aris- 
totle and Plato would describe as teleological, except for its failure 
in one particular—the provision for the satisfaction of one deep 
human aspiration—immortality. 


InpivipvuaL IMMORTALITY 


The second of our demands, individuality in eternal life, 
is made because without it individual action is eliminated, and 
with it the moral life. To become identified with a mysterious 
whole, as the Brahmins would have it, or to become lost in Comte’s 
humanity is to cease responsible action, and therefore to abolish 
morality as we view it. The inevitable problem in securing indi- 
viduality lies in striking a satisfactory middle ground between 
MecTaggert’s extreme individualism, in which the selves are inde- 
pendent to the point of possessing an inherent and inalienable 
immortality, and the position of Bosanquet’s, in which the selves 
are simply connections of content with the Divine Absolute. 

We would not be content with Pringle-Pattison’s solution in 
holding to an Absolute God or an Infinite God, along with indi- 
viduality free enough to be self-conscious, but not free enough to 
over-rule the Divine Will. We would rather accept Bishop Me- 
Connell’s idea of a Finite God whose will may be vetoed by human 
beings. This is necessary for human freedom; freedom is neces- 
sary for morality; and morality is necessary if immortality is to 
be worth while. In our system of immortality, then, we would 
have self-conscious individuals constantly facing the alternatives 
of right and wrong or harmony and disharmony with the Divine 
Will, and constantly choosing. The supposition is that, after a 
long stretch of the eternities has passed, the inclination will be 
to choose the right without much variation. But the fight must 
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always be present or at least a possibility of choosing wrong, or 
freedom will be lost, and with it morality and individuality, 


IMMORTALITY AND SCIENCE 


Our third demand, that immortality be secure from any new 
discoveries in the scientific world, simply means that our theory 
must be free from materialism, The idea of a soul-substance, held 
by the early Hebrews and by primitive thinkers throughout the 
world, as well as by men of more respectable intellectual standing, 
such as Cardano, the Renaissance medic and philosopher, is thus 
ruled out of our consideration. Our theory of immortality must 
be immune from any attacks that the surgeon might make who 
dissects the human body and finds no place for the soul, or who 
observes in the dying man no emergence of a shadowy or filmy 
substance to regions above. The conception of the soul as the 
consciousness of the individual takes care of this difficulty. Care 
must be exeivised in expressing the idea of a non-material nature 
of the soul, of course, for the amateur is easily misled. For in 
stance, the writer knows of a student who had thrown faith and 
religion overboard because she had been convinced that she had 
no soul. As a matter of fact, her professor had simply presented 
the above theory of a non-material soul, and had strongly advo- 
cated the doctrine that our self-consciousness is immortal. Her 
trouble was that she understood the negative but not the positive 
aspects of the presentation. 

Furthermore, our theory of immortality will be independent 
of the findings of science regarding the origin of the hope of 
eternal life. What if it did begin with the interpretations of 
dreams? To be deflected by such discoveries means that we are 
confusing the manner in which the truth of immortality was first 
conceived with the truth itself. Truth is truth whether discov- 
ered by the scientist’s microscope, the archwologist’s shovel, or 
the philosopher’s logic. Alchemy does not discredit the chemistry 
that followed ; astrology does not cast aspersion on the astronomy 
that succeeded it; superstition cannot lessen the influence of a 
rational religion that came after it. 
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Certainly, it will be unswerved by any further discoveries 
regarding the animal ancestry in man. Whether our creation 
came about by evolution or by fiat, the fact remains that we are 
now spiritually-minded and God-conscious. Immortality as an 
assurance rests upon spiritual experience, and therefore remains 
immune from scientific attack. 


Aw Eruicat ImMortTa.ity 


A striking demand of modern theology is for a moral God. 
Bishop MeConnell’s boldness in demanding morality of God meets 
hearty response with the thinkers of our day. Ethical immortal- 
ity eliminates the Jonathan Edwards type of a God who takes 
delight in torturing the souls of the non-elect. ,Since a major 
premise for our conclusions concerning immortality is that this 
is a moral universe, it follows that eternal life must be regarded 
on the ethical basis. Otherwise, our postulate of a moral universe 
loses consistency. Ethical immortality demands: .. 

1. That the opportunity to win eternal life is not limited 
to this planet. Differences of heredity and environment are too 
great to make such a plan feasible from the standpoint of justice. 

2. That the object of punishment be the restoration of the 
sinner and not revenge. This is the Christian teaching based 
on the Sermon on the Mount, commending itself to the best con- 
science of mankind. 

3. That if the soul is at last reconciled to God, the matter be 
not considered a closed incident. This would make it from that 
time forward an automaton, and would rob it of freedom and of 
the prerequisite of morality—the freedom to choose. The possi- 
bility of choosing wrong must constantly confront the soul. 

4. That virtue and happiness must concur. On this earth 
it is impossible. As Kant holds, provision must be made wherein 
the desire for virtue is not frustrated by heredity or environment, 
but given freedom to develop. This is the true source of happiness, 
but the individual is not virtuous for happiness’ sake; he covets 
virtue for its own sake, and true contentment follows. 

5, That the values won on earth at sueh tremendous cost 
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must be conserved. This means a continuance of the conscious. 
ness of the earthly life so that the values won may be used as a 
basis for further development. Immortality must not be the 
prize held out before the earthly pilgrim as a reward for virtue. 
As the Stoies would say, this would destroy its beauty and strength, 
It would mean righteousness for wages, which is selfishness and 
thus paradoxical. Immortality must be sought in order that 
virtue may be won more completely than can be the case on earth, 
not that virtue may be rewarded. 


HeponisM anv PersstmisM 


Another demand is that our theory of immortality be re 
leased from hedonistic influences. Experience teaches us that 
the most worth-while treasures of earth—character, virtue, spirit- 
uality—are acquired through struggle. The Cross of Christ tells 
us that there is no royal road to religious culture. The hedonist 
makes pleasant sensations the end of life. This is a descent to 
animal standards. Lasting happiness to human beings comes 
only through achievement, and this only through struggle. If, in 
a real world, the professed virtuous get along too smoothly with 
the wicked, there is something wrong with their professions, for 
sin and virtue are incompatible and will involve a clash when they 
meet. In fact, virtue is impossible unless there is sin to fight, 
and a fight of any kind is impossible without wounds. It is 
hedonism which has made pessimists of Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
and Leopardi. They stress the fact that the will to live is a cease- 
less desire never attained. All the mountain peaks of life’s attain- 
ments are delusions, for they do not yield the satisfactions that 
they promise. They forget that this is one of the best arguments 
for immortality. True enough, the world does not satisfy the 
inner longings of the human spirit. This is precisely the reason 
that immortality is postulated. Furthermore, as Bosanquet ex- 
presses it: “We should never be satisfied in a world in which all 
would be content.” In other words, the constant desire for better 
things and the impossibility of ever reaching a static self-satis- 
faction are two great attractive features of immortality rather than 
unpleasant and deterring factors, as these pessimists would have it. 
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Incidentally, there are other arguments in the systems of 
thought held by these three pessimists. Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann, in particular, assert dogmatically that the bodily organisms 
are necessary to personality, and that when they are dissolved 
personality vanishes. This is mere dogmatism, and ignores the 
consciousness Of an entity separate from the bodily organism in 
nature, able to command both brain and heart, to choose between 
right and wrong, and to determine the destiny of the bodily organ- 
ism, at least while it inhabits the same. 

We exclude hedonism from our system of immortality be- 
cause it is not a worthy ideal for human beings to follow, ignoring 
as it does the higher values of life. An existence consisting sim- 
ply of pleasant sensations would certainly prove monotonous, 
inane, and valueless. 


ImMorTALITY AND Human Hopes 


Our final demand in a satisfactory system of thought on 
the subject of immortality is that it must provide for a fulfillment 
of the deepest aspiration of the human spirit. Hoffding accentu- 
ates the truth that religion is faith in the supremacy and the ulti- 
mate conservation of value. In defining value we would go be- 
yond Meinong’s test of the pleasure afforded, and beyond Ehren- 
fel’s test of the desirability of the thing under consideration, Both 
of these stand in danger of hedonism and do not account for the 
moral conscience, which prompts men to suppress some of their 
most violent desires, and at considerable sacrifices endeavor to 
develop others. Sorley helps considerably in clearing the atmos- 
phere when he points out that values reside in persons only. 

We are all conscious of these intrinsic personal values, Our 
experience of trusting, loving, believing in the best gives us our 
premise for evaluating these things that we regard as of intrinsic 
worth. There are few materialists in the world—that is, in the 
philosophical sense—and these few believe as they do because of 
their findings with the telescope and the dissecting knives, with- 
out relating those discoveries to other experiences just as vital and 
just as real, The great majority trust their intuitions, which tell 
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them that certain values are worthy of all sacrifice, Hundreds 
have died, martyrs to the cause of championing these valuc<, and 
they were sure of their position, while their crucifiers trembled, 
sooner or later. The difference between the philosophical material. 
ist and the believer in personal values is that the former begins 
by exalting the findings of the microscope, while the latter begins 
by exalting his moral and spiritual experiences, just as rea] and 
more coherent with the universe of thought, as a whole. 

Our system of immortality must somehow conserve these 
values. Otherwise the infinite travail of humanity for character 
would be wasted. The overwhelming majority in their best mo- 
ments see the supremacy of goodness over material values, and 
would give their right arm to recover their lost virtues. The 
deepest aspiration of the human heart is for these rather indefin- 
able and yet clearly desirable intrinsic values—goodness, charac- 
ter, spiritual personality. Immortality must provide an oppor- 
tunity not only to conserve these things but also to give them 
atmosphere conducive to further realization and ultimate cov- 
summation. 


These are our six planks in the proposed platform on the 
subject of immortality. We stand in serene confidence that it 
will be carried out much more faithfully than are our political 
platforms, for a mountainous mass of evidence points to a God 
who is not only moral but reasonable. Supported by this platform 
we scan the horizon of eternity with Paul and say triumphantly: 
“O Death, where is thy sting?’ 
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TRADITIONAL EDUCATION AND PROGRESSIVE 
MISSION SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


Joun Jesupason CoRNELIUS 
Lucknow, India 


Wirnrn the last decade or two some most revolutionary 
changes have taken place in American educational theory, sup- 
ported, of course, by results of psychological experimentation. 
One familiar with these significant advances would naturally won- 
der if any changes are wrought in the old world. The period 
under consideration is, indeed, very important to a student of 
the history of education because of the striking changes taking 
place in the reconstruction of education in Germany, France, ete. 
In Germany, for instance, the aim of education has completely 
changed and the emphasis is now on the training of citizens for 
a democracy. The so-called “Unchanging East” has also become 
affected by the mobile, ceaselessly active and ever changing West. 
In India many educational changes have been introduced; the 
administration of education is now in Indian hands; many resi- 
dential universities have sprung up, and demand for national 
education has become more widespread. 

Educational house-cleaning occasions a good deal of con- 
fusion and disorder; but amidst such confusion it is most refresh- 
ing to come across new departures in educational aims. It is 
needless to state that one of our greatest problems in India is the 
problem of adequate educational facilities for the masses. Nearly 
eighty-five per cent of the people are agriculturists and education, 
therefore, must be of the type that would be of help to that large 
class of India’s population. On the other hand, to India’s mis- 
fortune the British Government started with the class at the top; 
naturally so, since she had to train a class that would be of help 
to her in carrying on the tedious and multifarious duties of the 
government of the country. The British in the early days of their 
settlement in India had selfish motives in introducing western 
education, Using education to develop an official and clerical class 
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was a monstrous blunder. Providing education for the top class 
is in striking contrast to the American educational policy jin 
the Philippines. Thus the education of the masses came to be 
sadly neglected. 

Another grave problem arising out of this situation is that 
the function assigned to education, namely, to train officials and 
clerks to assist in carrying on the political and commercial duties 
of the government, resulted in providing a type of education 
which was for the most part literary; in due course it became the 
dominant type, to the wholesale neglect of vocational education, 
It resulted, further, in developing an indifference to technical and 
industrial education. This unfortunate attitude has greatly ac. 
centuated the difficulty of giving a practical turn to education, 
Many educationalists in India wonder why it is that boys do not 
wish to take up vocational or technical education. The literary 
type of education is not a preparation for life; to the contrary, 
it is unfitting for life. It provides no curriculum and no methods 
of work to develop and reveal individual capacities and aptitudes 
in terms of vocational activities. It is the educational system to 
be blamed and not the pupils. This lifeless system is certainly 
damaging to the life of the people. 

An eminent educational expert in America says that the 
first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better the desirable 
things that they will do anyway. To say that our schools in India 
have utterly failed in this respect is not saying much; the tragedy 
of our school system is that the literary education given to boys 
makes them entirely unfit to continue their hereditary occupation! 
Hence is it any wonder if the masses look upon education with a 
good deal of misgiving, if they refuse to support the idea of estab- 
lishing schools in their villages or to send their boys to them! 
This is not all. Think of a curriculum laid down by the govern- 
ment which is ridiculously unrelated to the life of the community 
and to the future livelihood of the children. When one thinks of 
the extreme poverty of the people and how this system reacts on 
their whole life, preventing their development for complete liv- 
ing, it becomes unmistakably clear that one objective of education 
must be the economic salvation for the people. Another most dis- 
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couraging problem is the- problem of discovering just what to 
teach in a village school and how to teach it. Ninety per cent of 
the pupils are in the lower primary classes and nearly half in the 
most elementary stage. Poverty on the one hand and lack of 
properly trained teachers on the other make the supplying of 
adequate education a baffling problem. Poverty must not be 
thought of as being inherent, either in the people or in the country ; 
exploitation on one side and density of population on the other, 


progressively increase poverty. If the country’s wealth is not 


drained, as it is, and if such a large portion of the revenue is not 
spent for military purposes, the problem of education undoubtedly 
will not be so baffling, nor the poverty of the people so great. 

Attempts to solve some of these knotty problems have produced 
two very interesting results: one is the founding of some new 
type of schools, such as the night schools, the part-time schools, 
the short-term schools, ete.; the other is the introduction of new 
methods and of educational experimentation. In trying out new 
experiments, it is the private schools, in India, as elsewhere, which 
get ahead, since they have more freedom and are not tied hand 
and foot by government red tape. It is this freedom which made 
it possible for these schools to try out new methods of preparing 
and fitting pupils for life. To put it differently, the private 
schools, instead of educating the pupils away from life, as did 
the traditional system, thus unfitting them for their natural career, 
set about to educate them so that they will do those things better 
which they will do anyway. It is interesting to note that out of 
this small number of private institutions which are breaking away 
from traditional education, the majority are mission schools, (1 
hope they would also soon show progressive adaptation to national 
ideals.) In his book, called Schools With a Message in India, 
Professor Fleming gives quite a number of private institutions 
which are trying new methods. To illustrate how the principle 
of Dr. T. H. Briggs of Columbia University, which I have already 
quoted, has been applied independently in India, I shall describe 
the work of two or three progressive schools. 

We have hitherto thought of man as a reservoir to be filled 
with knowledge but now we think of him as a being of action, 
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conduct, behavior—not as a knower but as a doer. Modern psy- 
chology says that we learn to act by acting, to live by living. The 
new function of education, then, is to help the pupil to live and 
to condition the growth of his powers and qualities. Life becomes 
a series of activities. If that is the case, then it becomes quite 
clear that education can be justified only in so far as it prepares 
pupils for the efficient performance of those activities of which 
life consists. 

Take, for instance, the education of girls in India. I have 
already mentioned that, because of altogether too much expendi- 
ture for military purposes, there is not enough left to spend on 
education out of India’s revenue. (Pitiable, indeed, would have 
been the condition of India’s millions, if missions had not cooper- 
ated in providing education!) For lack of funds the government 
is unable to furnish a sufficient number of schools. Hence parents 
who are interested in the education of their girls have to send 
them to distant parts where schools exist, and these schools have 
boarding arrangements or hostels to take care of such girls. Chil- 
dren of tender years are thus obliged to be taken away from their 
parents and are placed among a large number of school children 
and they grow up in such environment as the school provides. 
But, alas! the environment of many a school is such as to make the 
little ones forget their parents, their home and village life. The 
result is that on their return home they find it extremely difficult 
to fit into their natural life and they become dissatisfied and un- 
happy. 

To solve this problem some experiments are being tried. In 
the south of Madras there is a school in Salem. A large majority 
of the girls who study in this school become wives of farm laborers. 
After a careful study of the various activities in which such wives 
engage, the school is trying to introduce such activities and to 
teach them to do those efficiently. They get some literary train- 
ing as well. The institution has acquired some thirteen acres of 
land, which the girls cultivate with the help of one man and three 
boys. Such hard work as plowing, manuring, ete., is done by the 
male help, but the girls weed, hoe, thin out, and winnow; and if 
at any time there is no work on the crops, they gather grass for 
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the cattle. Early in the morning they draw water and work on 
the farm and then they go to school; again in the evening they 
work on the field for about two hours. 

Such work never becomes a burden to them; they go singing 
and shouting to their work and get much interested in the harvests. 
They guess how many measures the crop will yield and fill their 
letters with the story of their farm. This plan of field work was 
begun originally to keep the girls close to village conditions, and 
the girls have found out that it pays. They win the respect of 
their husbands and are in a very real way able to help in the life 
of the community besides making efficient housewives. Because 
they give a good part of their time to field work, one must not 
think that there is nothing done to fit them for family life. That 
aspect of life is also taken care of. 

There are about fifty girls in this school and they are divided 
into ten families, each made up of girls of different ages from 
four and five up to fifteen and sixteen. The “mother” is supposed 
to train her group, bathe them and see that they are tidy and 
clean. While they have no separate houses, cooking arrangements, 
ete, as are provided by the Girls’ School in Kalimpong, North 
India, yet a good deal of the general work of the family is done 
by these girls. They have a change of daily duties in a ten-day 
cycle; they carry water, sweep, cook, attend to the dining room 
dishes, eare for the sleeping mats, prepare grain, pound rice, and 
on three days grind rice. These various duties are performed by 
all of those pupils some time or other in the rounds, which means 
that each pupil gets some training in these various activities. 
Even the field work is often divided up in that way by the matron 
and parts are assigned to families. At harvest time cash prizes 
are given to the family which does the cleanest winnowing, sift- 
ing, ete. 

Boys have greatly suffered for want of good education. It 
is not simply lack of schools but the indefiniteness of the aims of 
education which has been a great curse to the people. It seems 
to me that we need in India some clear-cut objectives of edu- 
cation, and the school curriculum and work should be directed 
toward that end. Education must be a living, both in school 
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and out of school; in other words, we should conceive of education 
as a continuous process of growth and living. There is a boyy 
school up in the north, in the valley of beautiful Kashmere. This 
institution caught a vision of its place in the community and its 
objective is to develop citizens for the country rather than grad- 
uates for the school. It is interesting to note that in this school 
action rather than talk is emphasized, and Thornedike’s principle 
of learning through doing receives unique embodiment. 

One of the interesting and most unique things in this school 
is the character form sheet. This sheet shows that the greatest 
emphasis is not placed on experimental studies but on those moral 
qualities which go to make good citizens. Mind, body, soul are 
given 1,000, 1,100, and 2,100 marks respectively. The attempt 
of the school is not simply to preach morals, as is but too com- 
monly done in most schools, but to help in the exercise of morals, 
Dewey says that the thing which is of most value is not ideas a)out 
morals but moral ideas; it is moral ideas in action which this 
school is interested in. The character sheet system of grading 
directs the attention of the teacher and student to his health and 
physical, mental and spiritual conditions rather than to the mas 
tery of subject matter. The character form leads the teacher not 
only to the classroom but to the boy’s environment, to the con- 
ditions of his home and also to the discovery of mental, moral, 
and physical diseases, and at the same time the condition of the 
city is also revealed. Discovery of any ailments, insanitary con- 
ditions, ete., means, of course, combating them. 

In giving away prizes for the best boys we seldom think of 
its moral values. Even in the matter of giving away prizes and 
awards, the aim of this school behind the rewards is to develop 
loyalty instead of individual selfishness. Ordinarily a school gives 
a prize to the top boy of the class, but in this school it is not the 
top boy who gets a prize, but the top class, that is, the class which 
obtains the highest average all round for body, mind, and soul, 
according to the character sheet. The boys may divide the class 
prize among themselves or use it for some community purpose, 
such as buying books for the class library, decorating their cles< 
room, providing relief for the needy, ete. 
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Srinagar, the city in which this school is located, has a great 
river which forms the main artery of the city, and from which 
many canals branch off into the various parts of the city. Some 
people live in this beautiful section in what are called “house- 
boats.” Often it so happens that several lives are lost through 
accidental drowning. It is interesting to note how this school fits 
itself into the life of the city by a careful study of its needs and 
developing citizens who would meet these needs. Because of the 
large number of deaths through drowning, boys are taught swim- 
ming in the river; about two or three hundred boys are taught to 
swim every year. If a boy has objections to learning to swim, 
then he has to pay extra fees to be excused from it; in other words, 
the school does not want a single boy to go out of that institution 
without having learned to swim; the result of it is that it has sent 
out six thousand swimmers. You will easily see that the reason 
for this emphasis is that life may be saved; the log-book shows 
what effective service in this respect has been rendered by boys. 
From five to nineteen persons are rescued from drowning each 
year. 

Besides being taught to swim they are also taught to row. 
One of the many ways they make use of this knowledge is most 
fascinating to anybody interested in social service. There is a 
hospital in the city and frequently these boys go there and take 
for an outing those patients who are allowed to go. On such 
occasions the school drum and fife band lead and the boys march 
with a score or more of sick and bandaged folk; a strong boy 
walks with a cripple on his back, another leads the bandaged eyes 
in the right path, still others are seen to carry a sick man on his 
bed. Thus they walk to the boat landing in the canal bank mer- 
rily. The boys row them on the cool waters of the lake and the 
patients enjoy the delightful outing. This plan of serving the 
sick people of the mission hospital has become an honored institu- 
tion of the school. Though this means several hours of hard and 
painstaking work, the boys do it with a good deal of pleasure. 
Sometimes these patients are treated to a tea and the sick folk 
join often in the songs of the boys as they happily paddle 
homeward. 
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The need of physical and health education in India cay 
never be over emphasized. It is so gratifying to see that the 
Srinagar Boys’ School has made a striking contribution in this 
line. Their emphasis on the care of the body, athletics, sanitary 
living conditions, clean personal habits, has not failed to im 
prove the physical appearance of these boys. They have not only 
learned to keep their body and clothes clean but have learned to 
keep the city clean. It is not an uncommon sight to see masters 
and boys shouldering picks and shovels and cleaning up streets 
and premises to ward off the outbreaking of some disease. 

India has perhaps the oldest known record of any country 
in the world for the prevention of cruelty to animals; for the 
matter of that, a religion was founded on that principle of non- 
violence and non-taking of life. But unfortunately, through 
the long march of civilization conflict of interests and poverty of 
the people gradually marred that sensibility. To-day we find 
this institution developing that old attitude of sympathy and 
kindness to the dumb creatures. These boys are now doing acts 
of mercy to animals and helping to prevent cruelty to them. 
Many animals have been saved from drowning; they prevent pack 
ponies with sore backs from being loaded, and more than all these, 
they have learned to turn their eyes to suffering beings, be they 
human or animal. Their work for the poor is most commendable; 
they collect for the poor, earn for the poor, and work for the poor. 
Each class has a list of the poor boys, whose fees the class has 
paid. In order to care for the poor, these boys often work as 
laborers during off periods. In one year gangs of from ten to 
fifty boys worked on twenty-five different occasions to earn for 
the poor fund. Space does not permit the mentioning of many 
other noble enterprises in which the boys engage as good citizens 
for the welfare of their community. 

In the school hall are four honor boards, which help to stimu- 
late in the pupils’ hearts a desire to do brave and noble deeds. 
The one in blue letters is for those who have distinguished them- 
selves for courage, skill, and endurance. A second is painted in 
red for winners of medals—the two head boys of the school each 
year. A third is painted in white and gold for those who have 
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risked their lives for others. The fourth is painted in gold; this 
is intended to honor those who, in trying to save the lives of others, 
lost their own. There is also a citizenship book kept in which are 
recorded authenticated deeds of social service, Every week the 
staff meets to discuss the social problems of the city; they report 
what they have been able to accomplish and discuss what needs 
yet to be done. Thus one finds in this progressive school that most 
of its activities are actual life activities and the attitudes, skills, 
and habits carry over to their after-school life. This, after all, is 
the most important thing in education. 

When one thinks that such progressive schools are few and far 
between, in the land of teeming millions, how one’s heart yearns 
for much greater opportunities and more adequate facilities for 
the masses. Oh! for men who dream dreams, men of large vision 
and great powers of leadership, men of courage who will break 
off the shackles of tradition and fearlessly step into the unknown! 





CROSSES 


Pity the blind, with tenderest sighs, 

For they carry a cross upon their eyes; 

Let fall, for the deaf, a strong man’s tears, 

For they bear a cross upon their ears. 

Yet a bird, though cumbered with heavy wings, 
Turns the load on its back into flying things; 
And the shell fish, lying where waters swirl, 
Makes the chafing sand a costly pearl. 


There are crosses of fear and crosses of care, 

A blind cross here and a deaf cross there; 

A cross robs a bird of the power to fly; 

A cross casts its shadows where shell fishes lie; 

Yet the Lord, Who bore His cross aione, 

Beheld in His cross the lift of a throne; 

And bearing His cross with a willing mind, 

Found the joy of a cross for all mankind. 

Orto H. Houser. 

Troy, New York. 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


Ricuarp J. Cooke 


Athens, Tenn. 


Tue story is told that one day in a Methodist Annual Cop. 
ference Peter Cartwright, a widely known and eccentric minister 
in the Middle West, created among the ministers such hilarity 
by his anecdotes and drollery that the Bishop presiding, annoyed 
by such levity in a religious body, sharply inquired of him, 
“Brother Cartwright, are you growing in grace?” Cartwright, 
tingling all over at the implied rebuke, instantly answered back, 
“Yes, Bishop, in spots!” 

In this long-drawn conflict between conservatism and rad- 
icalism in the church, between those known at the present time as 
“fundamentalists” and those who are styled “liberals” or “imod- 
ernists,” new names but old parties, it is quite possible that there 
may be those in both camps who, if they took inventory of their 
deepest convictions, would be surprised to discover themselves 
in turn both fundamentalists and modernists, in spots. The spots 
would very likely be in every subject within the rim of theology. 
They certainly would agree somewhere, in some things. For 
neither side can mean, without some modification or reservation, 
what might appear to be the face value of its contention concern- 
ing freedom of thought and restraint of authority in the sphere 
of religion. The general impression, however, is that the dif- 
ferences between both parties are irreconcilable. The liberal in- 
sists that there shall be no limit to freedom of thought in reli- 
gion ; that an ordained minister, let us suppose, has the moral and 
ecclesiastical right to remain in his church and to act for it, 
whether he believes what his church teaches or not. The funda- 
mentalist insists that freedom is limited by church formula, that 
no one has the right to violate his vows and yet. enjoy the benetits 
of his vows. Such seems to be the issue: freedom or authority. 

Now, when the consequences, near and remote, are carefully 
thought out, nothing, so far as organized Protestantism is con- 
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cerned, could be more deplorable than victory of one side over 
the other. Here, if anywhere, there should be “peace without 
victory” ; mutual recognition of the rights of each without injury 
to the truth both would conserve and which underlies the 
whole conflict. For it is reasonable that if both sides con- 
sidered the limitations which inhere both in freedom and in 
authority, it might dawn upon one or both that freedom and au- 
thority are equally necessary to each other; that only by the co- 
operation of both can there be any real progress in science, in art, 
in social life or in religion. 

We are not wholly without instruction in such matters. The 
prodigal son exercised his personal freedom, but when he broke 
away from law, authority and decency, and in lawlessness wasted 
his powers, he finished at last in moral and financial bankruptey ; 
finished where men and nations finish, at the pig-trough, in un- 
congenial company. Freedom was found to be not an end in itself 
but only a means to an end, and that something else was necessary 
if the use of it should be of any possible value. 

For, what is freedom of thought? By process of elimination 
it is reasonable to suppose, first of all, that freedom is not anarchy. 
To deny fundamental facts constituting, let us say, the Christian 
religion as understood by the Christian Church from the beginning, 
and without which facts it would not be what that religion is, 
and at the same time claim to be a Christian, is, on any rational 
ground, no matter how ingenious our casuistry may be, so self- 
stultifying that such a claim is scarcely entitled to serious con- 
sideration. No matter how subtle in specious dialectic and self- 
adjusting to contradictions one may try to be, it is absolutely im- 
possible for him to be both black and white at the same time. 
Certainly one may exercise his freedom to deny those facts, but to 
deny them and at the same time to affirm one’s self to be what 
belief in those facts has made him, is wholly irrational, One can- 
not both affirm and deny the same thing at the same time. It is 
at once clear to straight thinking that if such a contradiction were 
possible there never could have been any heresy, any departure 
from the primitive faith, any opposition to Christianity at all as 
an institution, but only to the facts of Christianity as a system of 
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doctrine. According to this logic every heretic in every age should 
have had his rightful place in the church with those who stood for 
the identical facts he opposed. Arius and Athanasius should 
have sat in the same pew. The apostolic founders of Christianity 
themselves were, therefore, wholly wrong in excluding from the 
Christian community of their day those who opposed their teach- 
ing. The deniers of the resurrection in Corinth and Judaizing 
opponents of Paul in Jerusalem should have been regarded as 
thoroughly orthodox as Paul himself. The apostolic church, also, 
which distinguished critically between fact and fancy, should 
have admitted within its fold those leaders of Gnosticism and 
sundry other heretics of various conglomerations, chaotic the- 
osophies, Eastern mysticism and Greek notions, which the church 
looked upon as enemies of Christian truth, while it surrendered 
itself to martyrdom rather than deny those facts which it knew 
to be true on grounds of revelation, history and experience. 

The present time bears a striking resemblance to that early 
period. Now as then the air is full of conflicting voices proclaim- 
ing liberty, unfettered freedom in literature, in art, in science, in 
religion as if there never was any freedom before in the production 
of great literatures, in the wondrous expressions of artists in 
painting and sculpture and architecture, in the discoveries of 
science and in the thoughts and experiences of great thinkers! 
It is really too bad if we inclined to be cynical, that Herodotus 
and Tacitus, Livy and Suetonius, Gibbon, Guizot, Sismondi, 
Robertson and Macaulay, Cervantes, Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, the great sculptors 
and painters whose glorious creations fill the galleries of Europe 
with the splendors of their genius—all the marvelous historians, 
poets, architects, artists, and dreamers of great dreams in the 
world’s literature, of philosophy and fiction, could not have had a 
little more freedom! They might have done so much better! 
But is it not equally as bad that the intellectuals of our garish 
days who carve Bacchantes and write “Doll’s House,” “Three 
Weeks,” and the fooleries of Bernard Shaw could not have had 
less freedom and more genius? For judging by the output of 
literature and art it does not seem to be the lack of freedom that 
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restrains the soaring imagination and creative skill of these de- 
criers of the censor’s scissors so much as the lack of judgment 
to use rightfully the freedom they have. 

Of course in the nature of things, if there are no limitations 
anywhere, if every cubist and futurist, every erotic degenerate in 
dramatic art, every victim of egomania, every lunatic in politics 
or pornographist in literature is at liberty to debase truth and 
beauty until the public taste shall have become so corrupt that it 
cannot distinguish between truth and falsehood, beauty and ugli- 
ness, and shall have that claim to freedom of self-expression al- 
lowed, then it is useless to discuss freedom and authority. There 
are no such ideas. License alone exists. 

The same conclusion is inevitable in religion. If everyone is 
at liberty to preach or to write what he pleases, whether it be 
true or false, without regard to the church which he represents 
or the truth itself, and still claims to be in that church and of it, 
and to be rightfully entitled to its privileges and support, then it 
makes no difference what the church teaches, or what it repre- 
sents; nor can there be such a defection as heresy. There can be 
no heresy. In such case everything will be Christian if we will 
only call it so. Every departure from the faith, every mental 
aberration, every theological pipe-dream or social theory, sane or 
insane, can be justified and eloquently proclaimed on the ground 
of “freedom of thought.” 

Hence every brilliant skeptic, whether a Strauss, a Renan, a 
Bradlaugh, or an Ingersoll—every free lance in rationalism, 
crowding the pages of Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, to the latest freak in a lecture hall, learned or unlearned, 
every ignoramus who can speak loud enough above his compet- 
itors for publicity, as well as every serious minded scholar who, 
while extolling Christianity as the highest religion of man, and 
Jesus Christ as the finest blossom on the tree of humanity, yet 
denies the supernatural character of both—all of these, without 
regard to belief, should be recognized as Christian, and the 
church denounced as illiberal and intolerant because it refuses to 
become—a menagerie. 

The humor of such a contention seems to be lost upon those 
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who insist upon such an aggregation of irreconcilables. Woylq 
any sane man make a similar demand upon other societies, so. 
cieties of scientific research, of law, government and the rest, 
quacks of all schools contending with scientific men; a Voliva oy 
a “Brother Rastus” standing with equal right and equal footing 
on the same platform with members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the French Academy, or the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain—all scientists to 
gether—a cross-roads pettifogger, an anarchist, or communist 
from Moscow contending with a John Marshall, a Story, or a 
Taney on the meaning of the American Constitution? Such a 
congeries of ignorance and intelligence would be a beautiful illus. 
tration of the democracy of free thought, of free speech, and the 
rationality of humanity! 

But on any logical ground, why not? If freedom of thought 
means the right to think and to act as one pleases on the impulse 
of some subconscious urge, whether he be philosopher or a moron, 
why should his right to membership be denied in any society! If 
freedom does not mean this, but does mean, as Montesquieu says, 
the right to do what the law permits, why should there be such a 
law? Why should there be any permission, any condition, any 
limitation to the law of freedom? If, however, as a matter of 
necessity for the preservation of society, there must be some such 
law, are we not then, while apparently resenting authority, really 
bringing ourselves in subjection to authority? Are we not bring- 
ing in by the back door what we have bowed out at the front! 
Why then should the church alone be singled out as the only in- 
tolerant society among men if it chooses to do as it pleases, or if 
it refuses to recognize that as freedom which would destroy its 
own freedom and its very existence ? 

Now it must accord with sane thinking, if we think at all, 
that even if the church should surrender to the demands of various 
and mutually antagonistic schools of free thinkers, it would not 
be free to do so. The church did not create itself. It is not the 
source of any power or right or authority within itself. It is 
under the authority of Christ who created it, and the freedom it 
possesses is not derived from itself, but from that divine au- 
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thority. If, therefore, by a majority vote the church, or any part 
of it, should grant such a demand, it would be guilty of an unlaw- 
ful act, and would be no longer a church, whatever else it might 
be, since it would have substituted another authority for the au- 
thority of Christ, by which alone it exists. May it not be quite 
probable after all, when we come to think about it, that there are 
some things in this universe we cannot eliminate by a vote, some 
things that are here to stay whether we believe in them or not! 
There is, for instance, God. He stays. To some he is a title. 
Some deny him, some ignore him, some transform him into an im- 
personal Unknowable, some try to shut the door of the universe 
on him. But somehow he is always found in the room after the 
door is shut. There are also some other facts in the universe which 
do not depend upon our vote or our belief in them for their exist- 
ence. They were here before we were, and will be here when we 
are gone. In mathematics there is the multiplication table. There 
is ground for freedom of thought as to Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, but there is an absolute conviction that for this world at 
least, arithmetic is correct, although John Stuart Mill supposed 
there might be a world in which two and two do not make four, 
but may equal some other number. Einstein and Newton may 
disagree as to gravity, but experience proves there is a pull some- 
where which is stronger than another pull till we reach the strong- 
est pull of all. It is a fundamental fact also that in this ma- 
terial world, as we know it, events follow according to what we 
call the laws of cause and effect, though we do not know why they 
should do so. Then, again, there are certain moral principles, 
whether evolved or implanted or acquired, which mankind have 
felt, and history has proved them to be fundamental, such as 
honesty, truthfulness, justice, and we think they are the same in 
all worlds because we believe this to be a rational universe, In 
religion, to be specific, in Christianity considered both as an in- 
stitution and as a system of doctrines, there are certain beliefs 
which are held by Christians to be fundamental. Of course this 
is denied. Ohristianity, it is said, is not doctrine, but life. Well, 
the statement is neither historically true nor theologically correct. 
It expresses only confusion of thought. At best it is only a half 
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truth. Christianity is both life and doctrine. Paul says, “Your 
life is hid with Christ in God.” And there seems to be enough 
doctrinal theology in that tremendous sentence to keep us busy 
meditating on the mystical union between Christ and the Chris 
tian, on the person of Christ, his essential relation to God, and the 
nature of God himself, in whom the Christian finds his ultimate 
rest. A religion not based on historical fact is imagination, 
These doctrines are mediated through an institution—the church 
—to whose teaching and keeping they are committed for all time. 
Outside the church these facts or beliefs may be denied, as they 
often are, or they may be so interpreted that they fade away like 
rings of smoke, in the discussion of them. But within the 
church as facts of revelation, history, and experience they are 
not debatable. No church can sit in solemn conclave and de 
bate the existence of a personal God, nor can it deny his entrance 
into human history in the person of Jesus Christ, nor the fact of 
atonement, the inspiration of Holy Scripture, the church as the 
agent of the Holy Spirit for the regeneration of the world, and 
other vital truths of Christianity. So it is; there are some things 
in nature, in ethics and in religion which are really fundamental; 
they are “spots” concerning which there may be positive agree 
ment among those who do not accept every variant belief or inter- 
pretation which may be affirmed as essential by the other side. 

Of course it is conceivable from the standpoint of rational- 
ism or of agnosticism that such religious beliefs are not capable 
of proof and may be false, having no reality except in the minds 
of those accepting them. Conceptually this may be true. But 
this is not the point. The point is that, whether true or false, they 
were the beliefs of the New Testament Christian church, and they 
are the beliefs of the church now. With these truths in her bosom, 
the church, without arms, without wealth, without learning, with- 
out prestige, went out into an alien world, a world alien in thought 
and life, and out of it created a new world. 

To one not familiar with the sophistry of which the human 
mind is capable, even to the point of self-deception, it would seem 
that to demand freedom to destroy such facts, or so to interpret 
them as to destroy their reality and yet to insist upon the right 
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to fellowship in the church which stakes its very life upon the 
truth of these facts is not only unreasonable, but, if any sense of 
inconsistency remains in our thinking, is close akin to downright 
intellectual dishonesty. No such demand would be recognized by 
any other organization among men, and it cannot be that that 
which would be condemned by the rational judgment of mankind 
can be regarded as a right when applied to the church. The 
church may be wrong, narrow-minded, medizval, archaic and suf- 
fering all other and sundry moral and intellectual diseases in the 
dictionary of those who while clamoring for freedom of thought 
for themselves deny that same freedom to the church. But if the 
appeal is to reason, as it should be, what right has the individual 
to any freedom which the church itself does not possess? Has it 
no right to protect itself ? 

There is no occasion here for obscurity of meaning. A rea- 
soning being has a right to think. He must and will think. No 
power can prevent that except by destroying the ability to think. 
But to translate thought into action, which freedom of thought 
means, is another matter. No one has the right, whatever may be 
his abstract power, to do that, unless it be a right action. No 
one has the right to think wrong. He has no right to slander, to 
misrepresent, or to suppress the truth. An anarchist may trans- 
late his theories into deeds somewhere on this round earth, but 
if he lands upon these shores and attempts to destroy the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States on the ground of 
his inalienable right to freedom of thought, he will be very apt 
to realize suddenly that freedom of thought has its limitations. 
Robinson Crusoe on the island of San Fernandez could do as he 
pleased, but when he met his man Friday the situation changed. 
No government, no organization, social, scientific, or religious, 
exists for the purpose of being destroyed. Free speech, free press, 
free church and a free country, but not destruction of freedom! 

What is freedom? Freedom is conformity. Adjustment to 
environment is a law of nature. It is fundamental. Dickens’ 
missionary society might send top boots and woolen blankets to 
Africa, but not now. Failure to conform is death, sooner or later. 
In the moral world freedom is conformity to moral law. In reli- 
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gion, freedom is conformity to the will of God as it may be known, 
In a lower sense it is conformity to the principles and beliefs of 
a religious organization. Such seem to be the dictates of common 
sense. Has one, then, the right not to conform and yet claim 
the benefits of conformity? Where did he obtain such “right”/ 
Was he born with it‘ Is such a claim a right at all? Nature 
itself in the enforcement of its laws denies him such right, and 
enforces its negative. The moral sense of reasonable men denies 
him such right, and every association for any rational purpose 
acting on the principle of self-preservation will refuse to recog. 
nize such plea if carried to its logical conclusion. 

This does not mean that one may not exercise his freedom 
to think and act, but it does not follow that he may exercise this 
freedom whenever and wherever and however he pleases. Sinai 
still stands. The Ten Commandments are still standing unshak- 
able as its granite. He may rebel against the laws of the tribe 
and go into the wilderness, he may organize a club, a church, or 
government of his own, but he has no natural, moral, or civil 
right to usurp a government, to seize an institution which others 
have organized and impose upon it principles contrary to its 
purpose. Nor has he any right to bore from within. If such 
conduct were recognized as legitimate, it would be the negation of 
progress. We would have in science and religion what in politics 
we have seen in Russia, in Mexico, and some South American re- 
publics, All the stored-up experiences of past time would be lost 
to each succeeding generation, and, Sisyphus-like, each generation 
would have to begin all over again the ever unachievable task of 
reaching the goal of its endeavor. Progress, therefore, would be 
impossible. But if this conclusion is correct it necessarily follows 
that the kind of freedom which insists on non-conformity is a 
false freedom, not true freedom at all. 

The other side, not the antithesis, of the subject is authority. 
Freedom and authority are not antithetical. They are coordinate. 
There is no doubt that the spirit of the present time is in decided 
reaction against authority in almost every sphere of life, in the 
family, in the church, in the state. Authority is forcibly made 
the antithesis to freedom. We are reaping what we sowed. Indi- 
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yidualism as against collectivism, whether it be in Bethlehem 
Steel, Standard Oil, or a decision in religion, is sure of popular 
vote, and, as if we were about to revive the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, individual reason, with the underlying as- 
sumption that it is always right, is set in opposition to authority, 
which, it is taken for granted, is probably always wrong. It 
seems to have become a popular superstition that authority is an 
interloper, a hateful symbol of force, an arbitrary expression of 
power entrenched in a majority whose doctrines and maxims have 
no more authority in themselves as demonstrated truth than “A 
woman’s story by a winter’s fire, authorized by her grandam.” 
Probably there is some ground for this. It is quite natural to 
associate authority with those who use it. Sometimes wooden- 
headed incompetents sit in the seat of Moses. Their opinions, 
which were of no particular value yesterday, are delivered to-day 
with all the pomp and imperiousness of a papal encyclical; and 
what was light as feathers before now acquires the ponderosity 
of lead simply because wooden-head has been elected to an office. 
Then, again, the pyramids of Egypt are not more firmly fixed 
upon their everlasting foundations than the resolute convictions 
of some others that whatever is is right. Change in government, 
in social conditions, in philosophical thought, in world-outlook, 
in religion, is resisted as being abhorrent to their complacent sense 
of order and stability. Such live in a comfortable neighborhood. 
The cries of the street never penetrate their sacred calm, With 
such extreme conservatism hoary creeds, traditional interpreta- 
tions, political principles and maxims of government, Jefferson- 
ian doctrines and Washingtonian advices are fixed forever. 

It is evident that such a false conception of authority, which 
is not wholly a caricature, is equally as bad as a false conception 
of freedom, and that both are equally destructive of true freedom 
and of true authority. 

What is authority—I mean external authority as distinct 
from the authority of experience? In the abstract it is collec. ive 
judgment. In science, if there be any authority there, it is the 
collective reason of scientists interpreting scientific facts. Indi- 
vidual discovery, truth, error, or eccentricity is checked by those 
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qualified to express an opinion on the particular matter. Until 
this is done, authority for that particular matter is lacking, [py 
theology and religion, authority is the judgment of the chureh 
as to facts in religion. No one is bound to accept any statement 
in science or in religion which has not been or cannot be verified, 
where verification is possible. But not all facts can be authenti- 
cated. It is simply absurd, therefore, to reject every fact in his 
tory which has come down to us because it cannot be verified to 
us. Let us try to prove that Julius Cesar was assassinated. || 
cannot be done. We accept that fact on the authority of writers 
the earliest of whom was born eighty years after the alleged 
assassination. 

Instead, therefore, of indulging in indiscriminate criticism 
against the church for its supposed illiberal attitude toward free 
dom of thought, which really puts him who indulges in such cheap 
notoriety on a level with quacks and charlatans railing against 
scientific physicians who refuse to recognize every theory as fact, 
or bottle of patent medicine as a sure cure for certain ills, it 
would be much more rational to inquire what is this authority of 
the church? What is its source? What is its function’ and 
What is the extent of its jurisdiction? By such investigation the 
rightful authority of the church, its metes and bounds, for it cer- 
tainly has its limitations, would be distinguished from the ar- 
bitrary judgment, false assumptions and usurpations of mere 
individuals sometimes most ignorant of what they are most as 
sured or who are influenced by motives, personal or political, 
always difficult to unravel, but always righteous in the opinion of 
those who identify their inclinations or prejudices with the will 
of God. There is a true authority and there is a false authority, 
as there are a true freedom and a false freedom. 

The source, nature, functions and jurisdiction of church 
authority are set forth in the New Testament. That is its char- 
ter. Beyond what is there written as the teaching and practice 
of Jesus and his apostles, the church has no authority. On the 
other hand, no one has any right, moral or other, to rebel against 
that authority and still insist upon his right to a place in the 
church. No one is compelled to be a Methodist, a Presbyterian, 
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or a member of any other church. Aside from discipline, the 
function of authority is to teach the facts of the Christian reve- 
lation and to protect them from adulteration. Outside of that 
the church has no authority to impose any belief, creed, or theory 
upon anyone’s conscience. Nor, on the other hand, has anyone 
the right to impose on the church as a fact any notion or theory 
of his own, historical or empirical, whether scientific, literary, 
or theological, which would nullify the facts which the church is 
set to teach and protect. Certainly the question may arise as to 
what are the facts. But that question, if theological, is supposed 
to have been answered by and for the church itself already and 
is not now debatable within the church. The existence of God 
is not debatable, nor is the fact of Christ, nor the atonement, 
nor the existence of the church, nor other facts universally be- 
lieved from the beginning. Some things true or once done are 
true and done forever. They do not depend for reality upon our 
belief. 

It is otherwise when we come to consider, as we certainly 
should, that fact and interpretation of fact are two different 
things. Interpretation is changeable and is debatable. It has 
always been so and always will be, just as interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States—itself a non-debatable fact as 
to its existence—is debatable. No interpretation is fixed forever. 
Wider knowledge, deeper understanding, necessarily modify 
former conceptions. 

Here, it would seem, lies the field for unrestricted critical 
investigation, and the possible ground for reconciliation between 
freedom and authority. For it is evident that fact and theory, 
or interpretation of fact, are not identical, Several theories may 
apparently fit into and explain the same fact, but there can be 
only one theory that exactly corresponds to it in every particular, 
if it ean be discovered. Up to the present Newton’s theory of 
gravitation has been the accepted scientific theory taught in all 
schools, but now it seems that Professor Einstein’s mathematics 
may demonstrate the correctness of another theory. The theory 
of evolution also, as the method by which life has reached its 
present stage of development, may be a true theory, although 
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not all scientists accept it just as the eminent Darwin stated it, 
as a satisfactory explanation of all the facts. Another theory jg 
possible, one which may solve such difficulties as the origin of 
species by means of natural selection, which Mr. Darwin dij 
not solve. 

In theology, as in science, it is equally necessary that theory 
be distinguished from fact. The atonement is a fact, but up to 
date there are ten or more theories of it. Which is the correct one! 
Has any church insisted upon any one theory? Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture is an accepted fact, but how many theories are 
there of it? Has any theory of it become an article of faith in 
any church, or can be made such? There is not a doctrine in the 
entire system of Christian thought that is not interpreted by dif. 
ferent schools in various ways. And this has been so from the 
beginning and will be so until the end. Theory is not fact, and 
fact is not theory. No church nor scientific body has any au 
thority to substitute the one for the other, and demand obedience 
to its authority vithout clearly distinguishing the one from the 
other. All theories seem plausible until the next is examined. 
The assertions of the rationalists of the eighteenth century as to 
the sufficiency of reason in religion seemed so undeniable that few 
dared to challenge such assumptions. The doctrine seemed to be 
as well established as is Newton’s theory of gravity, but Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, setting forth the limitations of reason, 
gave the death blow to that philosophy. Again, nothing in physics 
has seemed more firmly established than the continuity of matter. 
Every thinkable test, oil on the surface of water, dye coloring, 
every microscopic area seemed to demonstrate the fact. But re- 
cent investigations in the invisible worlds of atoms, ions and elec- 
trons now prove the opposite; it is now an accepted scientific fact 
that matter is not continuous but discontinuous. 

When a devotee of science, therefore, insists that his theory is 
exclusive, or when a fundamentalist immovably declares his in- 
terpretation to be identical with the truth or fact, or when a mod- 
ernist expert in biblical criticism contends with equal emphasis 
that his conception of the literary growth of the Bible is the only 
hypothesis that fits the facts; or when an historian reconstructs, 
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let us say, the history of Israel, on a given theory of historical 
evolution, and affirms that to be the absolute fact of history, which 
not to accept is certain evidence of incompetency to appreciate 
the principles of scientific criticism, we may, as Professor Huxley 
once did for a similar reason, “shut the book.” 

Facts, not form, are essential. Church dogmas may all be 
stated in other language. Reformation creeds all differ. Form 
changes. Facts never. Gravity is ever the same, no matter what 
the theory of it. We only know up to date. No new form of 
church government is essential. Nor is any one church, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Protestant, essential to Christianity. Not one of 
them is what the church was at the beginning, nor are any of 
them what they will be in the future. The laws of growth and 
decay will attend to that. It would seem, then, that there is a 
possible ground of reconciliation. 

There is, however, no possible basis, nor should there be any 
compromise whatever, if fact is denied. Truth is worth more 
than freedom. Denial of fact is the negation of interpretation. 
For how can there be an interpretation of a fact or thing which 
thing never existed¢ In the name of common sense, how can there 
be an explanation or interpretation of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, for example, if that resurrection never occurred? An 
Easter faith without an Easter fact is Easter moonshine. It is 
useless to interpret what does not exist, just as to condemn inves- 
tigation is to fear truth. 

Finally, if freedom of thought is necessary to progress, 
whether it be religious, social, or scientific, authority is no less 
so. Unbridled freedom is license. Where there is no restriction 
there is anarchy, and anarchy is not progress. 

In law and government authority is the will of the people. 
In science it is the collective reason of scientists. In theology it 
is the judgment of theologians. The one indispensable condition 
of society, of the family, of the church, of the state, which cannot 
exist without some government, is authority. Civilization can 
never consist of mobs. Mob opinion has no standing, is of no 
value in the forum of reason, for truth can never be determined 
by majorities. The value of anyone’s opinion upon any subject 
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depends upon his knowledge of the subject. No one can be g 
specialist in all diseases. The opinion of a shoemaker is not con- 
clusive in therapeutics. In biblical matters critical questions re 
quiring scholarship cannot be settled by uninformed piety, nor 
is an unbeliever in religion competent to judge religious dogmas, 
The spiritual and the intellectual preparation is lacking. 

Authority protects what ts till something better is presented, 
To destroy “the long results of time” for the sake of untried opin- 
ions, to ignore or to pull down what the labors and experiences of 
past ages have built up in law, government, physical and social 
science and to begin all over again because something new is forced 
upon us as the fad or fashion of the hour, is not progress. Science, 
religion, law, politics, are all built upon the labors of former gen- 
erations, upon the contributions which scientists, statesmen, saints, 
and philosophers have made to the world’s knowledge, and the 
influence of their thought upon our thinking can neither be denied 
nor ignored, however loudly we egotistically assert our inde 
pendence and spontaneity. They laid the ground work of the 
present stately fabric of human achievement, just as thinkers and 
world builders of the present are making further progress possible 
in the ever-coming but never-arriving future. 

The chaotic condition of the world as we now see it is the 
product of revolt against authority. Individualism is the resound- 
ing jazz note, screaming higher than all other notes heard in the 
life of the people. No soft Lydian airs suggestive of harmony and 
peace in the cacophonous present for us. The brutal, inflated ego, 
with its arrogant assertions of “rights” and “self-expression,” 
which is so offensively conspicuous in literature, in public and 
private speech, sure index of a people’s soul, might well lead one 
to wonder whether the word “duty” has any longer any place in 
the English language. Freedom and authority are not opposites. 
They are coordinates. Without both progress is not possible, for 
if authority is lacking, freedom becomes license; and if freedom 
is denied, authority becomes tyranny. In the union of both lies 
the hope of the future, in philosophy, science, politics and religion. 

As is evident from the foregoing, the subject is a difficult 
one and leads, if not carefully guarded, to endless controversy 
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and misunderstanding concerning the rights of the individual and 
the rights of the community. For that reason I have limited dis- 
cussion to the moral, the religious aspect of the question rather 
than enter the field of so-called natural rights as promulgated by 
Rousseau, upon which theory tremendous and sometimes erroneous 
conclusions have been established. Nothing has been said in illus- 
tration of the good or evil effects of authority and freedom—that 
is, the conflict between them—in the course of history on the 
progress of civilization in relation to man himself, for with that 
progress the subject is intimately connected. What is civilization 
It is so vast it is not easy to define. From the viewpoint of the 
writer, which has been in the background, that only is a true civ- 
ilization which has for its ultimate goal the moral as well as the 
social perfection of man. All else, all material grandeur, wealth, 
inventions, perfection of the arts and sciences, the conveniences 
of life and the embellishment of manners; the splendor and glory 
of multitudinous cities adorned with the marvelous creations of 
architectural genius, cloud-piercing centers of trade and com- 
merce, wondrous combinations of beauty and utility—all these are 
but the instruments of civilization, aids or means by which or 
through which man reveals himself to himself, or is enabled to real- 
ize the potentialities of his spiritual and intellectual nature. But 
they are not in themselves necessary to his highest culture. A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth. Neither Abraham nor Isaiah, Plato or Paul, Aurelius 
or Augustine ever rode in a Pullman car. The worth of a civ- 
ilization depends upon what it does for man in time, what it con- 
tributes toward creating in him an enlarging sense of justice, of 
mercy, of kindliness and of human brotherhood; a love for what- 
soever things are beautiful in morals, high-toned—"ey ¢qya—in 
character and conciliating in social relations, an ennobling and 
strengthening of the domestic virtues and a far look to the per- 
fection of his nature. Nothing has been said of the influence of 
authority and freedom in the church in the development of this 
kind of civilization, but which thoughtful men in both camps of 
fundamentalists and modernists might well consider. Nor has 
anything been said, but of which much might be said, of what a 
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difference it would have made in the history of the world had 
there been no authority, no definite authoritative truth of God, to 
be proclaimed by an authoritative church when the broken and 
exhausted peoples of a decaying empire, having drained the re 
sources of philosophy, realized that for them there was no re. 
covery and staggered like a blinded Cyclops in his cave groping 
for some door of escape from their paralyzing uncertainty and 
despair—no authoritative church which at that time could con- 
front the fierce barbarians of the north, soften their habits, ennoble 
their nature; for Christianity has changed the character of races, 
and enforced respect for authority and the majesty of law; no 
authoritative church which possessing the truth of God could, with 
a confidence no earthly power could shake, proclaim what that 
truth was and, despite all opposition, all revolutions of time, all 
antagonisms of schools, could preserve that truth to posterity 
against the adulterations of ingenious innovators, the philosophic 
vagaries and subtleties of hair-splitting partisans who would empty 
Christianity of its vital content and reduce it to a philosophy or 
a system of ethics. Nothing of all this has been said, suggesting 
the necessity and results of authority in the world’s history and 
of what would have happened if it had broken down. Nor on the 
other hand has anything been said of that splendid outburst, that 
spontaneous challenge of the spirit of freedom in the sixteenth 
century against an authority which had degenerated into tyranny, 
an autocracy which had overstepped its limitations and usurped 
rather than protected the rights of the soul in its personal approach 
and responsibility to God and what would have happened if this 
had been smothered and what would happen if suppressed now. 
None of these things has been mentioned, for much has been taken 
for granted. Nor is it necessary now to wade through innumera- 
ble volumes of civil and ecclesiastical histories in order to trace 
the consequences of conflict between freedom and authority which, 
beginning anywhere, extends everywhere and leaves untouched no 
phase, form, province, or domain of human life. Modern history, 
as is suggested, the daily chronicle of our own tenebrous days, 
-although not without rays of light, is full of warnings enough; 
revolts in all lands against the present order of civilization, threat- 
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ened as it is by the growing consciousness of power among the 
brown and yellow races “who know not the law”; the crumbling 
away of the bulwarks of society visible in the increase of crime, 
the impotence of law, the dissolution of the family aided by 
divorce laws enacted seemingly for the convenience of violators 
of domestic virtue rather than for defense of this, the foundation 
stone of all law and government; the defiance of parental author- 
ity, the slowly fading away of once cherished beliefs and their 
once character-building influence as the result of corroding con- 
troversy and the emergence in their place, like the frogs out of 
the smoke in the pit of the Apocalypse, of strange cults, religio- 
philosophic fads, fancies and imbecilities—mere rubbish clutter- 
ing a world already shabby and overstocked with the products of 
abnormal thinking—all this saturnalia of vice, these results of 
unrestricted freedom, often unbridled license, and of wild reaction 
against arbitrary authority, sound out their prophecies, startling 
as fire bells at midnight, of what is in the future for both church 
and state should the church of God become a mere debating society 
settling nothing. Moreover, the disintegrating influences at work 
for the breakdown of Protestantism in Europe and America, and 
for which the conflict between freedom and authority, aided by 
the substitution of opinion for conviction, is not without respon- 
sibility, should open the eyes of thoughtful men in all churches 
“who know what Israel ought to do” to the inevitable result, slow 
but sure, of endless debate over questions which have been once 
settled, over the rights of freedom and the limits of authority. 
It is not, as has been stated, that religious thought would become 
stagnant. It cannot be, and never should be, although things 
once true are true forever, but it should also be remembered that 
the greatest heresy of all heresies is schism, division in the body 
of Christ, with its absolutely certain, even though long delayed, 
consequence of the fading away of the Christ himself in the dust 
and broken fragments of his church. The ultimate end of any 
church whose emphasis is upon either freedom or authority is 
dust and oblivion. The safe ground for all men of reason and re- 
ligion, in the present crisis and for all times, is “In essentials 
unity; in non-essentials liberty; in all things charity.” 
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NOMADS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Ratex W. Sockman 
New York City 


Wuy do we call the Americas the New World? Does the 
calendar of Columbus still blur our historical perspective? It 
is true that Europe did discover America in 1492; but why did 
not America discover Europe? The remains of the Inca dynasty 
in Peru and of the Mound Builders in Ohio furnish quite con- 
vineing evidence that there was human life on the Western Heni- 
sphere before the Pyramids were built or Romulus and Remus 
in Facisti fashion took over the seven hills of Rome. In forty- 
seven States of the Union, at least, we can without fear of arrest 
let our minds run back to picture American dwellers of a date 
which makes Methuselah, Hammurabi and Joseph look like 
moderns. 

America, however, will not gain prestige by entering into 
controversy with Eurasia over the priority of her human inhab- 
itants. Granted that the Alleghenies and the Mississippi had Pale 
olithic man, it is nevertheless true that Attica developed its 
Plato and Parthenon while the former begot its wigwam and 
medicine men. Whatever may be the age of our rocks and resi- 
dents, our American civilization is accurately called new. 

In our patriotism the majority of Americans are Funde- 
mentalists, however we may divide in our religious views. We 
are content to accept Columbus as our national Adam, the Pilgrim 
Fathers as our patriarchs and the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution as inspired documents. Behind 
these we do not care to explore to see why there was no story of 
American creation before Columbus. 

I. A few years ago, however, Bouck White, who is restrained 
by no Fundamentalist ideas either in economics or religion, gave 
a rather suggestive reason for America’s having loitered so far 
behind Europe in her cultural development. His explanation, ex 
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tracted from a mass of special pleading, was briefly that the geog- 
raphy of the Americas made a nomad existence easy, while the 
Mediterranean topography made city settlements obligatory. Our 
wide open plains, our gentle navigable rivers, our riotously lux- 
uriant free products of nature, all invited gratification of the 
Wanderlust. Hence, the native American remained essentially a 
roamer when the European explorers sailed in on him. His 
nomadic life kept him from laying the deep foundation and build- 
ing the improved social structure which characterized the pock- 
eted, hill-bound, sea-enclosed cities of Athens and Rome. 

White’s generalization may not be justified, but certainly 
part of his premise is tenable. It is an axiom of history that 
nomadic peoples are unproductive. Life, economic, social, spirit- 
ual, requires local intensive cultivation for its flowering. 
Vagrants live a hand-to-mouth existence. Herders who follow 
their flocks from pasture to pasture and hunting tribes which 
chased the game from haunt to haunt, did not accumulate wealth 
or learn the laws of capital. It is when and where human beings 
have discarded temporary tents for the more permanent dwellings 
of wood and stone that art, letters, law, stable society in general, 
have developed. The world’s monetary and soul wealth has come 
in major part from digging in, not from skimming over. Lands 
“flowing with milk and honey”—a substance which can be skim- 
med—have not produced the strongest banks or the sturdiest cit- 
izens. Massachusetts’ rocky hills and rigorous climate have a 
record of production, human and financial, which compares quite 
favorably with that of Florida’s Promised Land. Some four cen- 
turies ago Ponce de Leon sailed along the east coast of Florida 
in search of the fountain of youth. It seemed the natural place 
to tind it. For these hundred years the beauty and virtues of that 
region have not been allowed to blush unseen by travelers. But 
settlers, not tourists and nomadic speculators, beget great com- 
monwealths. : 

II. This article is not prompted, however, by antiquarian 
imterest or by Florida investments. Of the former perhaps not 
more than one tenth of our population possess a modicum, and 
with the latter probably not more than nine tenths are infected, 
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while the nomads of North America constitute a contemporary 
problem of national scope. 

When Gilbert Chesterton was stopping at a New York hotel 
on his late visit to New York he was served by a Bulgarian waiter, 
Engaging him in conversation, the English critic said to him, 
“T suppose most of your people are agriculturists.” “Yes,” re 
plied the Bulgar, “from the earth we come and to the earth we 
return, When people get away from that they are lost.” This 
bit of philosophy from a transplanted European threw Mr. Ches- 
terton into an epileptic outburst of paradox and epigram on the 
evils of urban life. We may not follow Mr. Chesterton in his 
emotional conclusions, but here is a case where we can reverse the 
usual process and take a tip from the waiter. 

His remark recalls to us the Greek legend of the giant An- 
taeus. Mightiest of the mighty was he so long as his feet touched 
the ground. In mystic fashion the strength came up into his 
members from the soil as sap does into the roots of the trees. But 
one luckless day his enemy discovered the secret and in a wrestle 
maneuvered to lift Antaeus from the ground ; whereupon he easily 
conquered him. The framers of our Federal Government had a 
similar view of the soil’s potency. Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Cor- 
ruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of 
which no age nor nation has furnished an example.” 

Whatever may be the relative merits and morals of rural and 
urban life, the one phase of concern here is that the toilers of the 
city are more nomadic than the tillers of the ground. The increas- 
ing removal of our population from country to city conditions 
tends to shorten periods of residence, to lessen local allegiance, to 
unsettle the settler spirit. The stability of a physical body is pro- 
portionately lessened by lifting the center of gravity from the 
earth. Likewise is it with the body politic. It is more easily 
moved. It is more easily tipped over. 

In our city of New York we are told that we have a million 
floaters at all times—an expression which connotes fluidity of 
population, not an alcoholic state. Real estate records have given 
birth to the report that the average length of residence in any one 
dwelling is two years. Settled home life is rapidly becoming ex- 
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tinct. The great mass of us are nomads of the apartment house. 
Anyone who has really felt the pulse of our metropolitan life read- 
ily detects the profound effect of this nomadic fever on its civil 
and religious organs. Indifference to local institutions, unwill- 
ingness to assume community responsibilities, lack of neighbor- 
hood loyalty, these are among the ill effects so rife in New York’s 
roving population. 

Granted that our greatest city has a larger proportion of dis- 
lodged drifters, it differs only in degree from others. All over the 
country our citizenry is being uprooted from its local attachments 
—a far more significant thing than mere removal from the soil. 
In so far as this loosening of human tendrils is a freedom from 
provineialism, it is “devoutly to be wished.” Ramsay MacDonald 
pays a just tribute to the travel instinct when he says: “The 
Wanderlust is perhaps the most precious of all the troublesome 
appetites of the soul of man. It saves his soul from being lost 
in the vain attempt to keep itself alive by indulging in the vices 
of the smart or the flashy inanities of those to whom the jewels 
of life are paste or glass. It keeps his windows open to the winds 
of heaven and his heart to the song of birds. What better service 
can be done either to the body or the soul of man?” 

It should be noted, however, that the former British premier’s 
travel movements are somewhat like the skylark’s. He mounts 
up in imagination and in travel where he can songfully survey 
the world, but he maintains his nest on the ground. He is a 
world viewer, yet not a nomad. He keeps his mind cosmopolitan 
by travel, but he also keeps it warm with local interests. 

Such traveled settlers are an asset to society, but settled trav- 
elers are not. We have too many citizens from whose minds the 
spirit of the settler seems to be fading. They have a transitory 
attitude toward the place where they are even though they may 
remain indefinitely. They are not building themselves in. Aloof- 
ness from local allegiance is looked upon as a mark of the liberated 
mind. Consequently apologies rather than eulogies characterize 
the conversations of many, especially young people, toward their 
home towns. Bret Harte made his readers laugh at the tinsel 
of the frontier Main Streets.and want to.go-to them. Sinclair 
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Lewis seems to have made his readers laugh and long to get away, 
This indifference is illustrative of a changed public mood. The 
enlightened person has a justifiable horror of being provincial, 
But loyalty to locality is too often mistaken for provincialism. |; 
is one thing to live in one’s community or country as if it com- 
prised the world. It is quite another to bring a world mind to 
the cultivation of a local region. The kingdom of heaven’s First 
Citizen never went outside of little Palestine to do his work. He 
was a citizen of the world, yet a settler in Judea. 

There is a wide difference between the nomad and the pioneer, 
The Indian who roamed the Western wilds and the frontiersman 
who crossed it in his covered wagon both had the spirit of adven- 
ture. Both sought larger horizons. But the red man kept on 
roaming, while his white brother settled down to cultivate some 
region which he had cleared. 

America needs more pioneer settlers. The willingness to 
build one’s self into a community, the assumption of local respon 
sibility, the pride in locality, were factors in that settler spirit 
which created our commercial and cultural values. Woe betide 
our land if in these days of restless population, easy travel and 
fluid speculative business, we lose those local loyalties. 

III. This nomadism of North America is a matter of men- 
tal and spiritual, even more than of physical, geography. Homely 
but timely is this word from the Hebrew Wisdom Writer: “The 
slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting, but the 
precious substance of men is to the diligent.”” To hunt is exciting; 
to dress the game is drudgery. Hence we are better at hunting 
than at preparing our trophies for the feeding of our lives. We 
are prone to chase the latest thing rather than to cultivate the 
lasting thing. We traverse our spiritual landscape like nomadic 
huntsmen rather than like settling pioneers. We Americans have 
been doing better recently at collecting than at cultivating. 

Evidences of this truth are available in every quarter. Leav- 
ing aside the traditional pulpit illustration of the rich men who 
are not able to appreciate the art and wealth they have accumu- 
lated, turn to one or two others. The statistics of the printing 
press show that we Americans are omnivorous readers. The man 
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who lays any claims to modernity feels that he must keep abreast 
of the “best sellers.” Our nomadic minds roam through the pub- 
lishers’ jungle and bring home all sorts of collections. Yet when 
we recall the mental discipline and linguistic technique which a 
Lincoln and a Bunyan received from the reading of some half 
dozen books each, we are inclined to question whether our minds 
would not be better developed by wandering less widely and 
cultivating more deeply. Any present-day sculptor could get 
uncounted models for a study of “The Reader”; but a Rodin 
might have more difficulty in finding suitable models for his 
famous statue of “The Thinker.” 

We Americans amaze the world with the trophies of our in- 
forming and inventive faculties. The collections in our patent 
office as well as in our libraries show us to be mighty huntsmen. 
But have the life values derived from these inventions increased 
proportionately? Some eighteen months ago I happened to be 
in a Western city during the last week of June. It was thrilling 
to sit fifteen hundred miles away and hear by radio the proceed- 
ings of a national political convention in my own city of New 
York. What I heard, however, was not so thrilling. It made me 
wonder whether we had not made far more progress in the meth- 
ods of broadcasting our statesmen’s speeches than in the quality 
of the speeches we had to broadcast. We are living in a far more 
spacious world than our fathers but are we living any more 
spaciously? Is our generation with its radio hearing any richer 
sounds than did Keats and his contemporaries with their nightin- 
gales?’ Are we who can “say it with flowers” by telegraph ex- 
pressing as much personality in our communications one with 
another as did those friends of a century gone who had to pen 
their love in long hand? To ask this is not to look back wistfully 
to the “good old times.” It is rather to look ahead to a day when 
our capacity for hearing and seeing and speaking and loving shall 
have caught up with the improved instruments we have invented 
for them. 

Appreciation must keep pace with invention. Cultivation 
must follow on the heels of exploration. Thus moves the true 
pioneer in our mental domain. Otherwise we become mere no- 
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madic hunters roaming restlessly over the surface after the fashion 
of the effete Athenians, “who spent their time in nothing else byt 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

Our religious situation reflects this tendency. The liberal 
movement is doing for the ecclesiastical world what the Louisiang 
Purchase and the Lewis and Clark expedition did for the narrow 
little American republic along the Atlantic Coast. It is vastly 
enlarging the domain of the human spirit. But mere scholarly 
research will not of itself increase the spiritual wealth. The work 
of settling this new territory of the soul must develop apace with 
its exploration. The arid area of facts must be irrigated and cul- 
tivated by devotional study until we demonstrate that the new 
liberalism can produce better crops of character than the old con- 
servatism. Along with the Darwins who push back the horizons 
of religious thought should go the Henry Drummonds who settle 
upon the explored fields with brooding, loving mind until the 
spiritual values of the new knowledge ripen. Just now Dar. 
winism seems to be getting more newspaper space, more youthful 
enthusiasm, even more pulpit champions than does Drummondism. 

The “fruit of the Spirit” does not grow wild. It must be 
cultivated. The roamer only sips the tepid water that drips from 
the eaves of other people’s minds. It is the settler who, digging 
down, taps the artesian spring whence flows the “water of life.” 
The divine method of development in Palestine during the first 
century and in America during the twentieth is by the intensive 
cultivation of local areas. 

“Humanity has struck its tents and is on the march,” shouted 
General Smuts in the misty post-war dusk which he thought was 
the dawning of a new day. It was the note of a brave boy whis- 
tling in the dark to keep up his courage. The optimists caught it 
up and it echoed from continent to continent. Was it a false re- 
port? So some say to-day. Perhaps it was too literally true. 
We are trying to make progress by moving rather than by grow- 
ing. How soon shall we be justified in revamping the slogan of 
Smuts to read, “Humanity has struck its roots and is on the 
spread” ? 


1924 
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EVANGELISTIC ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Harry E. Tirtvs 


Hanover Center, Mass. 


Wuart a verbal slogging shall the novice receive who assumes 
that evangelism and religious education are synonymous terms; 
are but phases of one experience. How the definitions will fly 
at him! He will be told that technical pedagogy will swallow 
all the mysticism and that mysticism will befog all the pedagogy. 
The Department of Religious Education has all the concepts and 
the Department of Evangelism keeps all the emotions. There will 
be just as many criticisms of his position as there are definitions 
of education and descriptions of evangelistic experience. He, how- 
ever, will first go to the laboratory and study his subject—a human 
personality. After that he will deduce, criticize, and study rela- 
tions. The human personality is a whole, reacts as a whole, and 
vanishes instantly when an attempt is made to analyze it into 
separate functioning parts. While it is necessary for critical inter- 
pretation that the dissection and classification of the personality 
or whole be assumed as separated, it never is. The interrelation of 
all that education does and all that evangelism inspires is so inti- 
mate that to actually set apart either experience is impossible. 
Thoughtful study of Christian experience shows some perplexing 
interrelations. Just when is the cold concept recognized as such 
apart from the warm glow of emotion? The calm decision of 
Gethsemane is of incalculable value to the human race. Was the 
sweat which was blood unrelated? Just what is emotion without 
a content of actual knowledge? For convenience and definiteness 
science talks of awareness, recognition, feelings. Which of these 
is an experience unrelated to the others? Where is the point in 
the blending at which they are independent ? 

Evangelism is freely discussed as an “it.” Evangelism is 
sensed in persuasion and influence but it is not an independent 
element in the mind. Evangelistic urge is considered present 
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when a few well-known symptoms are discovered. Are these 
symptoms evangelism? Sometimes evangelism gathers itself up 
into a mass of energy called revivalism and focuses in an act called 
conversion. If conversion is a point of white heat, what is back 
of that climax? God is back of it, but the mystic significance must 
react on the content of actual knowledge. Education is the sum 
of all its definitions, plus ; evangelism is the sum of all it is known 
to be, plus. The human personality is a whole big enough to 
recognize them both at once, give them their names, and know 
their meanings. Many seem to think it is either . . . or between 
evangelism and religious education when it is really both .. . 
and. 

Evangelistic Religions Education should more definitely 
enter and organize the adult field. It has become popular as a 
movement to reach the young in years, forgetting that its task is 
to reach the young in experience regardless of years. Its present 
psychology is only that of childhood and youth. Its problems 
reach their climax in adolescence and end there. The pedagogy 
which is scholarly and scientific with children and youth loses 
its sense of direction as it approaches the adult. Thoroughgoing 
study and supervised research give way to “open forum” discussion. 
The participant selects principles according to his fancy or preju- 
dice and roots them deeply by getting himself opposed. A popular 
vote settles vital issues. The spiritual wonders of the New 
Testament are shamelessly discussed by those who if asked to 
select six values Jesus emphasized and show from his teachings 
how he understood them, would be as chaff which the wind driveth 
away. 

There is a popular fallacy that to read a book or subscribe to 
a religious magazine is good adult religious education. I am 
tutoring a girl in geometry. She does much besides read. I caught 
myself, however, advising her to read certain books on prayer and 
worship. Are the problems of prayer and worship easier than the 
theorems in geometry? I am sure they are much harder and tax 
one’s mind to understand and explain. This afternoon a business 
man of my parish was telling me why he liked Christian Science 
better than the church. I checked him up as he talked and came 
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to the conclusion that he liked Christian Science better than the 
church because he had been instructed about it more than about 
the church. Had he known that all the value of his science is 
inherent in the values and teachings of the church he would not 
have changed. If men can be instructed out of the church they 
can be instructed in or toward the church. Each adult needs t» 
be met at his stage of experience and instructed. It is of impor- 
tance that his spiritual rather than his physical age be considered 
first. This man who engaged me in conversation said his new 
lelief made him “feel good.” The “know” and the “feel” seldom 
stay far apart. 

The adult whom one seeks to aid in religious experience is 
an individual, not a class. As an infant he was much like other 
infants, as a boy he was like his “gang,” as an adolescent he began 
to become unique, finally, he became an individual. He is a per- 
son of fixed habits. Conduct is less a variable and more a con- 
stant. He says he reasons, but is usually controlled overmuch by 
his feelings. He nurses his whims. Since twenty his list of 
central ideals or values has been complete. Underneath all he 
hopes, aspires, desires as he always did. He is not naturally open 
to decision as in adolescence; some doors are closed forever. In 
some aspects his day of opportunity has passed. Some urges 
which had before urged him toward religion are now atrophied. 
He is something of an adept at the camouflage of his real self. He 
is keen as Adam in seeking the tall trees when God wishes to walk 
in his garden. He is indeed a problem for regeneration, redemp- 
tion, the grace of God. After the somewhat easy natural coopera- 
tion which childhood and youth bring on he is a hard comparison. 
But he is far from hopeless. 

Because an adult is mature in years is no reason why the 
mystic side should be emphasized out of proportion. Information, 
self-discipline, intelligent direction will not limit but enlarge the 
experience. They will safeguard it. Not every mystic experience 
is a Christian experience. It might be well for the experienced 
to “try the spirits” more often. Doctor Bovard’s statement comes 
to mind at this point: “Our present day adult evangelism would 
undergo some change if the adult converts recognized that spirit- 
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ually speaking they were assigned to the beginners’ class and were 
entering upon a course of religious instruction, instead of joining 
the alumni association or taking places on the faculty” (The 
Christian Advocate, July 30, 1925). 

Saint Paul did not mesmerize people into converts; he dis. 
covered them and won them. His doctrines were the by-products 
of his effort to reach persons. All our great spiritual ancestors 
had this as a characteristic. Luther wrote his translation for g 
class of people, Wesley buried himself in lives. It is not enough 
to discover conduct, one must find the values real and unrealized. 
What IS the person’ The Master always aimed at the heart, 
Today a leader may discover a person to an extent he could not 
in ages past. Evangelism uses science here. Evangelism that 
studies the whole personality discovers the person. The obstacles 
which one discovers are simple and easily understood. Mal- 
formed ideas, inherited tendencies, bad habits, strong prejudices 
are names for most of them. It is noticeable that even un-Chris- 
tian physicians at times recognize and suggest these obstacles, 
They are not as easily removed, however, as discovered. The 
person needs encouragement, warning, and patience; the church 
people with whom he associates need to practice gentle toleration. 
It is sad but too often true that Jesus gets little chance with a 
convert after some old regular of the church practices on him. The 
old molds are brought out and conformity begins. I speak from 
experiences and plead guilty to the charge. 

The evangelistic religious educator finds each individual a 
unique problem in soul winning. In a very general and over- 
lapping way, however, a classification of groups is observable. 
There are some who are “hold-overs,” if such a word igs not too 
crude. They were ready in youth for a change which did not come 
or were at that time shut off by an unfavorable environment. 
They are not waiting with open arms by any means, but the 
method which wins them will recognize this repressed desire even 
when the individual does not recognize it. They need to be turned 
around. Spiritual creative forces need a chance in their lives. 
They need hearty, wholesome Christian companionship. If they 
are brought to a background in which Christ is the central figure 
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they will quickly locate him. A distracted mother came to a con- 
sulting psychologist whom I know complaining that she “hated” 
er husband. There seemed to be no vital reason why she should 
hate, but she was violent in her passion. The wise counselor agreed 
with her that she should seek divorce, but reminded her that she 
would need strong nerves for the legal ordeal and insisted that 
she take treatments. Her prescription was a short period each 
day, in a quiet darkened room, in a comfortable chair with a Bible 
in her lap. He selected passages to read. After reading she was 
to think for a time. He insisted she must do this for her mental 
state. When she reported at the end of two weeks these were her 
words: “Do you know, doctor, I’ve got the best husband in the 
world.” All that many adults need is the kindly ministry of turn- 
ing around. How many? 

Some adults are self-satisfied, complacent, self-pitying, or 
cock-sure of their opinions. Others are domineering and argu- 
mentative. The occasion comes when a sharp rebuke is necessary. 
The keen-edged truth must be presented. The test must be ap- 
plied. The word of God needs to be taught in the Bible classes so 
that a background for conscience is built up and the inherent 
authority of the Bible felt in the life. What would a fact quiz 
reveal about the actual knowledge of the first chapters of Genesis 
should one be given to many classes disputing over evolution ¢ 
We teach the boy the best idea we know, then fix it by a reaction 
or emotion on his part. We ask the adult, “Brother Much-Wind, 
what is your opinion in this matter?’ because he has more years 
even if no more experience. A group of pre-adolescent boys gave 
me as reasonable and honest an answer to questions about the 
Crucifixion as any off-hand answer I ever had from an adult— 
the boys were not as theological. The study classes ought to stir 
up conviction of evil in lives. Just as many would join the church 
from them. 

Still another type of adult faces evangelistic education. He 
is found in the non-conformity group so prominent at present. 
The community churches report such a marginal group who wish 
to come in and do good to others, but want no relation with the 
theological or spiritual side. A neighbor church (Protestant Epis- 
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copal) cannot reach a certain factory group because they sliy at 
ritual. Some look upon the church as a capitalistic organization, 
Abraham Lincoln is quoted as one who would not join the cliureh 
because he feared that its organic limitations endangere:|  jts 
ideals. The term “inclusive membership,” which Doctor Fosdick 
will use, suggests a problem of this nature. The situation js q 
delicate one, but the kingdom of heaven will never be complete 
until this group is met and incorporated. These non-conforinists 
are right in some of their contentions. Some of our obsolete per- 
formances ought to be dropped. Spiritual vitality ought to have 
the right of way over ancient history. Other factors, however, are 
so vitally related to spiritual values that one is lost in the other. 
Paul, as every student knows, talked Christ. Whatever assisted 
in keeping him before the view was adopted, whatever did not 
was dropped. It would be a cross-word puzzle indeed that would 
find Jesus Christ in some church programs or class discussions. 
Jesus found many who had complicated mental difficulties. 
The phraseology which describes these is different to-day, but the 
mental complications are the same. Jesus did not avoid or merely 
sympathize with these; he healed them. Out of one who became 
an intimate follower he cast “seven devils.” Our task lies in the 
same direction. We need the spiritual psychiatrist who under- 
stands the emotions religious experience arouses. To be clear in 
this delicate task, which borders close on certain phases of in- 
sanity, the group should be divided into those who are organically 
afflicted and probably beyond our reach, and the rest of us. No 
normal person passes through life who escapes the reactions of 
mental forces which might disintegrate or damn forever his per- 
sonality or self. This statement comes from the laboratory of 
every-day living. All are subject to insane impulses at times. 
Instincts and urges are no longer throttled and trampled upon. 
Their reactions are dangerous, but when understood and guided 
they are channels of blessing. Evangelism need not pass its sex 
cases over to Freud. A conversation with the quiet little man who 
is the consulting psychologist at Morgan Memorial (Boston) 
would be a revelation in evangelism to any leader. The field 
covers everything from the ridiculous and silly to the sensuous and 
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hiv at indecent, but the situations ought to be faced and mastered intelli- 
tion, gently for Jesus’ sake. 
vureh If the ery is true that we need a mighty, nation-wide revival, 
l its will it ever come except through an evangelism which has a reli- 
“dick gious education ¢ 

Is a 


plete 
nists THE SHINING FOOTPRINTS 


per- Along the way where weary feet have toiled 
Since Eden's night came on too soon, 

aie Ere Eden’s Morn had blushed to ruddy noon: 
Along the path where fainting men have moiled 
‘her, A grave hath ever stretched and yawned: 

And man hath ever feared that grave, 

not In cringing fear, a fettered slave, 

wuld In black despair his soul hath pawned. 


>. 


have 


sted 


A beaten path leads to that rugged brink, 
Worn by the myriad souls that through the years, 
the Urged on by hopes and scourged by fears, 
Have hither come to Lethe’s waters drink. 
rely No steps lead up from yonder frowning side 
Of that vast grave, but one and all 
Have stopped within that darksome pall— 


ies, 


ime 


7 That yawning grave, so deep and wide. 
er- 
i Came One, with heavenly virtue dowered, 

And went with man into that vale 

That causeth man with fear to quail; 
That One went in and Death He overpowered. 
And look, ye ransomed sons of Father God, 

Two footprints mark the shining way 

On farther side, to endless day, 


For Christ the way to life, through death, hath trod. 
JoHN GRANT SHICK. 
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PERSONAL CREED 


Orn ALFRED CurTIS 
( Deceased ) 


[Prerace.—In preparing to write this “Personal Creed,” I dig 
two things: (I) To get into the confessional atmosphere, I reaq 
three books, The History of Creeds; The Rule of Faith, by Professor 
W. P. Paterson; and The Fundamental Christian Faith, by the late 
Professor Charles Augustus Briggs. (2) I examined all the creeda! state 
ments that I had made in my twenty-five years of teaching. Of these 
statements, the most important was published in the Mernopist Review, 
September-October, 1909. After discussing the principles under which 
a creed should be formed, I offered the following “as a tentative expression 
of the most essential features of Christian belief”: 


I believe in God the Father through Jesus Christ, his only uncreated 
Son; who voluntarily became man without ceasing to be God, and died 
upon the cross to make possible our salvation: and rose again bodily 
from the grave, and ascended into heaven, to begin, through the Holy 
Ghost, his everlasting Kingdom as Lord and Saviour. 


In making this creed, I was thinking of the Christian community of 
believers; but in making the “Personal Creed,” I am thinking only of 


myself, and trying to express all the important things in the body of 
my own faith.] 


I 


I BELIEVE in one God, a personal and moral Spirit, without 
beginning, without cause, without need, and without end. 


II 
I believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost ; an 


individual, organic, eternal Trinity of self-knowing, self-decisive 
persons ; every one of the three persons necessary to the unity and 
activity and very existence of the Godhead; and all equal in 
power and wisdom and love and felicity and holiness. 


III 


I believe that the universe was willed into being by the Triune 
God, by whom and in whom all creatures have place; the primary 
cause in creation being the Father; the dynamic power in creation 
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being the Holy Ghost; and the social executive in creation being 
the Son, without whom, as Saint John declares, “was not anything 
made that hath been made.” 


IV 


I believe that the human race began, as the Bible teaches, 
with Adam and Eve; that they were created innocent and glad and 
free; that they disobeyed God when they were able to obey him; 
that their disobedience was the start of human sin; that this start 
jn sin put mankind, as a race, and every coming individual of 
mankind, as a man, in such an abnormal relation to the God of 
holy love as could be met and mastered only by a method extraor- 
dinary, supernatural, self-sacrificial. 


V 


I believe that all responsible sin is personal sin; that personal 
sin is not mere crudeness on the way to something better, is not 
superficial misconduct, is not even vice or crime; but is, however 
manifest, however hidden, intended violation of unquestioned 
moral demand. Therefore, I must believe that a man’s real 


responsibility is deeper than his apparent deed. He is responsi- 
ble for all he is, for his moral character, which is a gathering 
deposit of every past thing freely done. 


VI 
I believe in Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. I believe 
that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary. And I believe that by this unfathomable miracle the only 
uncreated, eternally personal Son of God the Father voluntarily 
became man without ceasing to be God. 


Vil 


I believe that our Lord, by His death, made an atonement 
for sin. And there are, I further believe, two reasons why this 
atonement satisfies God: (1) Because it expresses for God the 
entire bearing of his absolute holiness toward both the sin and the 
sinner, his moral hatred for the one and his moral love for the 
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other. (2) Because this atonement itself is but a means to this 
end, namely, a founding of a new race in the New Adam, Jesys 
Christ; the establishment of an everlasting Brotherhood of 
Redemption. 


Vill 


I believe that Jesus Christ rose again bodily from the grave, 
and ascended into heaven, to begin, through the Holy Ghost, the 
actual building of the New Race. 


IX 


I believe that God, in his infinite mercy, is eager to save all 
men, and grants such grace to all, that whosoever will may have 
everlasting life. 


x 


I believe that we are justified by faith only; but this saving 
faith is normally a profoundly moral act, growing out of re- 
pentance, taxing every element of personal manhood, and finding 


complete expression only in noble conduct. 


XI 


I believe that even in this life we may so perfectly love our 
Lord that his will is supreme in our affairs, and every deed is 
done with a motive to glorify him. 


XIT 


I believe in the Holy Catholic Church as comprehending all 
truly Christian churches. And I believe that the external marks 
of a truly Christian church are precisely these three: (1) The 
administration of the sacrament of baptism “into the name of th: 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” (2) The admin- 
istration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, by which we 
“proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” (3) The preaching of 
the Gospel in its entire reach from the Incarnation to the Ascen- 
sion of our Saviour. 
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XIII 


I believe that the Bible is the supreme book of the church 
because it is God’s Word as to redemption, and so is our final 
authority on the aim, history, and doctrines of redemption. And 
[ believe that the Bible should be interpreted organically, out 
from the center, which is the atoning death of Jesus Christ. And 
I further believe that this interpretation, to be surely Christian, 
should be made by men who have personally submitted to their 
Lord in heart and conscience and mind; and who now are united 
in Christian communion, living for Christian service, nourished 
by the means of grace, and guided by the Saviour through the 
Holy Ghost. 

XIV 

I believe that the Christian Church should make a large 
place for national interest, deliberately cultivating intelligent 
patriotism ; should be alive to all the vital issues of the day; should 
furnish not only support but also leadership in the great reform 
movements, whether moral, social, political, or industrial; should 
be zealous in works of philanthropy, such as the establishment of 
hospitals, homes for the old and incompetent, homes for orphans 
and outeast children, bethels for worn-out sailors, night-shelters 
for the hungry and houseless, places of refuge for the magdalens 
of the town, bureaus of protection for immigrants, and bureaus 
of service for men and women needing work. 

And yet I believe that the main business of the church is 
reaching the individual sinner, securing his conversion, placing 
him in Christian fellowship, building him up in Christian life and 
service, and building up about him a believing community in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

XV 

I believe that probation ends with death, not because God is 
in haste, but because this life is expressly planned and managed 
to test motive, and to discover a man’s final moral intention. 

And so I believe that no change in fundamental personal 
character takes place beyond the grave; and yet I believe that 
in the intermediate state, between death and the Resurrection, 
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the personal spirit, “absent from the body” and “at home with 
the Lord,” will be so developed and fashioned as perfectly to 
express, in every feature of individuality, that moral meaning 
which is fixed in the probation of time. 


XVI 
I believe that anyone who rejects Jesus Christ, realizing who 
he is, will be lost, because such a rejection is equivalent to a 
rejection of the Holy Spirit, and such a rejection amounts to the 
destruction of all possibility of right motive. 


XVII 
I believe that anyone who dies without hearing the Gospel, 
or without realizing who Christ is, will be judged by his use of 
earthly opportunity, under the demands of conscience vitalized 
by the Holy Spirit. And I believe that the very possibility of 
such test and judgment is due to the Atonement made, once for 
all, by Jesus Christ. 
XVIII 
I believe that the right motives for the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions are these: (1) A desire to obey our Saviour’s command to 
go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
(2) A desire to grant to all men the present blessings of the Gos- 
pel. (3) A purpose to keep the church at home so filled with 
the militant temper of Foreign Missions as to render all her mem- 
bers unselfish and aggressive. (4) A purpose to keep before the 
mind of the church the size of the plan of Redemption. (5) 
A purpose to begin to realize the idea of a universal human broth- 
erhood in Christ. (6) A purpose to hasten, under all possible 
Christian pressure, the salvation of men, and thus to prepare them 
for the largest service and also for the largest destiny in the final 
kingdom of our Lord. 
XIX 


I believe that, at the end of the Millennium, our Lord will 
come again in visible form. And I believe in the resurrection of 
the body, the body of the grave so being, in God’s creative process, 
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the occasion of the body of the resurrection, that the latter can be, 
under the law of identity, exactly traced back to the former. 

And I further believe in the Final Judgment as in some way 
expressing God’s final estimate of the personal character made 
by full choice in this life of probation. 


XX 


I believe that those upon whom our Lord, as judge, pro- 
nounces condemnation must be regarded as ever to serve some wise 
end in the universe, so that their creation shall not prove to be a 
total failure; and yet they must also be regarded as to suffer an 
everlasting penalty no less awful than our Saviour’s own words 
indicate. 


XXI 


I believe that the Redeemed, a company which no man can 
number, all saved by our Lord, all perfected by our Lord, will 
dwell forever with him, his people, a mighty brotherhood in com- 
plete social reciprocity, where there will be such an interchange 
of life, service, and joy that every man, while remaining distinctly 


himself, will be augmented by the entire experience of the whole 
brotherhood. 

This is that New Race—which realizes now God’s original 
purpose in creating man—which, in the final universe, completes 
the cosmic expression of all God is—which is the center of the 
everlasting kingdom of God. 

Thus comes the triumph of our God! 

“And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, 
saying, Hallelujah: for the Lord our God, the Almighty reigneth. 


[EprrorraL Note.—In 1914, OLtin ALFrep Curtis, who had been for 
twenty-five years professor of systematic theology in Drew Theological 
Seminary, privately printed a “Personal Paper” commemorative of that 
service, which he had read before the Martensen Seminar in that insti- 
tution. In the same pamphlet was printed this most interesting Personal 
Creed. With the permission of Mrs. Curtis, his honored widow, it is here 
presented for the instruction and inspiration of the readers of the 
METHODIST REVIEW.] 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


WE should be in the active voice toward man and in the 
passive voice toward God. The surrendered life will become the 
sanctified life for service. Let God work in us, and then he will 
begin to work by us. 

Every day is either a Lord’s Day or a devil’s day, and two 
hours on Sunday given to God will not pay for a Monday devoted 
to Mammon. When shall every act of labor become a prayer, 
every meal a sacrament and every word a benediction ¢ 

“Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words shal! not 
pass away.” The engineering of God will stand all the tests of 
time—it belongs to the order of eternity. The house he builds 
will stand the shock of every blast that can blow out of the sinful 
heart or doubting brain of man, or out of the open gates of hell. 

A ereat chapter in Isaiah is called “The Oracle of the 
Mountain of Vision.” Everybody knows that there are visions to 
be enjoyed on the mountain tops, but not all have discovered that 
the valleys have their visions not less divine. In the glare of the 
day, if we would see the stars we must go down into a well. And 
God has revealings for us which are hidden in the dazzling en- 
vironment of world interests, but which stand out in full splendor 
when we go down into the valley of humility, sorrow and suffering. 
If we cannot see widely in the valley, we can see high. This is 
the one compensation when one is laid on one’s back, we have to 
look up. And so every valley of Baca may become Berachah, the 
valley of blessing, on account of the divine dreams it gives of God 
and heaven. 

Tue world is saved by faith and linked to God by prayer, but 
real faith calls for obedient service. The following saying has 
been attributed to John Wesley: “Pray as if God had to do it all, 
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and work as if we had to do it all.” Lowell said this in his 
Biglow Papers: 


“God hates those sneaking creatures that believe 
He’ll tend to things they run away and leave.” 


A maN said the other day, “I will not believe what I cannot 
understand.” Neither did he understand why, in his kitchen that 
very day, the same heat melted butter and hardened eggs—yet, 
he ate the omelet! 

May’s misery proves his greatness. The burden of life’s 
sadness comes largely from the sense that our life is vastly less 
than its possibilities. Beneath the soul-tragedy of human sin is 
the revelation of the dignity of man. Better be a tortured Prome- 
theus than the happiest monkey that ever chattered in a tree-top. 
Brutes do not know the depth of sin; neither can they climb the 
heights of holiness. 

Jesus told his disciples that even those who should do every- 
thing asked of them would still be “unprofitable servants.” How 
true it is that God has more invested in each of us than he will 
ever get back. We are all bad bargains so far as profit is con- 
cerned. Not debt but gift is the gracious secret of the Gospel. 
He will never pay us anything, for we haven’t earned it, but he 
will give us everything. 

“Jvupee not the Lord by feeble saints’”’—so a colored preacher 
misread Cowper’s hymn. But he said something, for God ought 
not to be measured by some pigmy professors of religion. Religion 
is not a weak, feeble, nerveless thing, but a strong, heroic thing. 
“Strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man”— 
such is the real source of power. Might, might, mieut, not physi- 
eal, but spiritual, that is what we need for the world’s work to-day. 

“Givine thanks at the remembrance of his holiness”—so 
sings an ancient worshiper of God. Holiness is the beginning of 
prayer and the end of praise. The first petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer is “Hallowed be thy name,” and the highest hymn that 
heaven hears is, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts.” It is only 
in the beauty of holiness that man ean fitly worship the Lord. 

We need Christian unity rather than ecclesiastical uniform- 
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ity. Unity is inward resemblance, uniformity is outward simij- 
larity. A horse and a cow are both animals, although one has 
horns and the other hoofs, by virtue of the common life in them, 
Christians were not meant to be like a dinner-set, all of one pat- 
tern. But the common Christ-life should be in them all. 

Some politicians say that the enforcement of the prohibitory 
amendment is not a political question and is therefore to be omitted 
from the party platforms. But it is a question of public policy and 
therefore political. These sitters on that partisan fence will 
soon discover that it is built of barbed wire. 

We should not pray, “Lord, preserve our faith, Lord, keep 
it alive,” but, “Lord, increase our faith.” To keep what faith we 
have we must get more. Things begin to die when they cease to 
grow. Faith grows by nourishment; it feeds on God’s promises, 
is nourished by knowledge and unfolds in the sunshine of love. It 
grows by exercise, for it is more than bulk we want, which comes 
by receiving ; we need strength of faith, and that comes by activity. 
There is a fine gladness in seeing things grow; and so the great 
Gardener joys in the burgeoning, budding, blossoming belief of 
His own. 

Kine Grorce V of England reads his Bible every day. Henry 
Ford, the world’s wealthiest millionaire, promised Charles M. 
Alexander, president of the Pocket Testament League, that he 
would do the same. Thousands should be added to that Bible-read- 
ing army that sing, “Take it wherever you go” and “Change it 
when you change your clothes.” Out of a man’s fourteen pockets, 
one at least might well be dedicated to holy uses by holding this 
Book of God. It is quite proper to read a chapter every day, but 
that is not the best method. The Bible is a library of over sixty 
books. One of these should be read at a sitting at least once a 
week. It will not take longer than most of us give to the daily 
newspaper. The way in which cultured people read all other lit- 
erature, as a whole, and not in fragments, is the only method for 
really understanding its holy message. To really absorb the his- 
toric record of divine revelation which culminates in Christ would 
put an end to false Fundamentalism and mischievous Modernism, 
both of which read their opinions into the Book rather than search 
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for its spiritual truth. And none of us should be substituting a 
written word for the present Living Word. This is the teaching 
of Jesus himself. 

Joun Westey, in a short essay, highly exalted Matthew 
Prior both as man and poet above Alexander Pope. His criticism 
js very interesting if not wholly conclusive. But there is one mat- 
ter in which we must place Pope above Prior. It is the method in 
which each dealt with that Latin lyric, Adriani Morientis ad Ani- 
mam Suam, which, beginning, Animula, blandula, pictures the 
soul as a vanishing butterfly. Prior thus paraphrased it: 


Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither? 


Thy hum’rous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; 
And pensive, wav’ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st, and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


Pope did not translate Hadrian. He did better, and made those 
flippant, skeptical verses the basis of an address of the dying 
Christian to his soul: 


Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
“Sister spirit, come away!” 

What is this absorbs me quite— 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath?— 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 


The world recedes—it disappears; 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring! 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
“O Grave, where is thy victory? 
O Death, where is thy sting?” 
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Pope’s poem is better fitted for Easter Day than Prior’s pars. : 
phrase. equin 
feel 1 

A MESSAGE FROM THE EASTER GARDEN = 

One of the most beautiful lovelyries in all literature is that earth 
garden song in which Tennyson sings, “Come into the garden, can I 
Maud.” John Ruskin, in his comment upon the poem, calls atten- livin 
tion to the fact that Maud is an English contraction of the name ture 
Magdalene. And then he proceeds to picture that greatest day of eells. 
history, when Mary Magdalene, led by the higher spiritual love, = 
is drawn to the grave in the garden by the magnetic spirit of the buil 
Universal Lover of all mankind. ing ‘ 
In an ancient garden stood the Tree of Life from which man bulb 

by his sin was expelled; in a later garden the Lord of Life ap- = 
peared, restoring the lost gift. Between that mystie Paradise _ 
Lost and the coming glory of a Paradise Regained—divine syn- onl} 
bols with which the Book of God begins and ends—lies this gar- ~~ 
den outside the Jerusalem gates, where Jesus was buried and pro 
where the Christ arose. A garden is one of the most signiticant a 
symbols with which man’s idealism adorns the face of nature. It Pi 
is a bit of ordered loveliness, won from the wilderness and divided the 
from the desert, in which man expresses his prophetic hope of a , 
whi 


world subdued from savagery and rebuilt through his divine 
dreams of beauty. | in 


In all its history there were many gardens round about Jeru- - 
salem, owned by kings and men of wealth, creeping close to its his 
walls on every side. It is written of the supreme sacrifice of all tik 
time: “In the place he was crucified, there was a garden.” One - 
can but wonder if through his eyes, dimmed with blood and fre 
tears, the Suffering Victim had no glimpse of the garden and its = 
grave; if mingled with the memory of the perfume of the alabaster hi 
box broken upon his head by Mary of Bethany, there came no er 
wafted fragrance from the flowers near by. Blossoms bloom their pe 
bravest about Calvary, and in the nearby garden He who is the 0 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley shall burst forth in 4 


perpetual beauty. 





ara- 
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The date in the calendar is significant. It was the vernal 
equinox, when the sleeping germs of the wintry months begin to 
feel most strongly the call of the conquering sun: “Awake and 
sing, all ye that dwell in dust.” Spring is one of God’s prophets ; 
it is an annual resurrection in which he renews the face of the 
earth and the hopes of mankind. Nowhere more than in a garden 
can man find the symbols of recreated life. Plants were the first 
living things made by God. The leaf is the chief crucible of na- 
ture when sunlight meets the sap of the earth and builds living 
cells. The leaf is the supreme shield which protects man from 
atmospheric poison: it feeds on the deadly carbonic acid of the air, 
building its carbon into cellular tissue and returning its quicken- 
ing oxygen for the inspiration of animal life. In October we bury 
bulbs, which come forth at the call of the conquering sun—cro- 
cuses, tulips and daffodils, holding their flaming torches in the 
triumphal procession of life. Paul makes the burial of the dead 
only a sowing in dishonor and weakness of that which shall be 
raised in glory and power. Jesus Christ is the first blossom that 
proclaims an immortal summer, the first fruits of the eternal har- 
vest, He is the only real bridge between eternity and time. His 
empty grave in Joseph’s garden is God’s “Amen” to the plea of 
the lilies, the argument of the roses. 

There was a grave in the garden. It was not his own. He 
who owns all things never claimed any earthly possession. Born 
in a manger belonging to the beasts, he borrows a boat for a pulpit, 
an asses’ colt for his Palm Sunday procession, an upper room for 
his last supper, and a rich man’s grave for his burial. In his infan- 
tile poverty, as the poor carpenter Joseph stood by him in the 
stable, Wise-men from the East brought gifts of gold and 
fragrance; and now a wealthy Joseph gives him a grave, and a 
noble Nicodemus brings spices for his burial. He had no sins of 
his own, but he borrowed the bitter burden of ours; he shared the 
grief and sorrow of all mankind. We must be partners of his 
passion and pain if we would be comrades of his Kingship. 

It was the first day of the week. On the first day of the 
Creation week, God spoke his first word of self-revelation: “Let 
there be Light!” and now the Light of the world has risen never 
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to go down. But it was not yet dawn when the women came bear. 
ing their embalming spices for the body of their Master. Thog 
odors were sweet, but they are a dead sweetness for the corpse; 
it is the living fragrance of the flowers that shall greet his risen 
body. Every Sunday has become an Easter Day; it is no longer 
a pagan Day of the Sun; it is the day when the Sun of Righteous. 
hess appears with his rays of healing and life-giving power. 

It was a woman in the lost Eden that first sinned and brought 
death to the body and soul of a man; now the Conqueror of Sin 
and Death first appears to a woman. She whom he had relieved 
from the thraldom of seven devils is the first to be delivered from 
the serpent-sting of sorrow which our first mother first felt and 
transmitted to us all. All the world stands by empty graves and 
he who is driving the myriad demons of darkness from our hearts 
shall send his angels to ery “All hail!” and come himself to flood 
the earth with the New Day of Endless Life. Brushing the dew 
from blossoming shrubbery, with anguish in her soul and tears in 
her eyes, the first witness, a woman, stands by the deserted tomb. 
More tears drop on graves than anywhere else. But both the guard- 
ing angels and the Divine Gardener challenge her and us, “Why 
weepest thou?” for there is a grief which is linked to doubt and 
despair. 

Expectant of the dawn, soon the daylight comes, and with it 
another Sun, reflecting on her falling tears the radiant rainbow 
of a deathless joy and hope. 

She was weeping for a missing corpse. It was a lovely loy- 
alty and fine courage that dared the dark to find something she 
believed to be dead. “Why seek ye the living among the dead” 
Folks still stand by the vacant sepulchers of outworn dogma, and 
gaze on the folded cerements of confessions and creeds, instead of 
turning their back on the tomb, as did Magdalene, and facing him 
who is alive forevermore. Many look for him in the wrong 
places, in church and controversy, in ritual and ceremony. Even 
that best of all creeds, the Apostles’, does not express fully the 
most vital religious fact. It says “he rose from the dead,” and 
“he will come again.”” Our Christ not only “was” and “is to come” 
—he is a present Christ and every saved soul is a witness of his 
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resurrection. We may mistake him for a gardener when we stand 
among the flowers, take him for a traveler as he joins us on the 
road (as he did the two pilgrims to Emmaus), for a ghostly pres- 
ence as we face him in our upper room—but if we walk and talk 
with him there will come the awakened vision of a new life. 

Why did she not recognize him? Was it because of her tear- 
dimmed eyes or some strange transformation of his face and form ¢ 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was more than a physical fact, it 
was a spiritual revelation. He is the same, in his hands and feet 
are the nail prints; it is a slain Lamb that the seer of Patmos 
sees in the midst of the throne. But he is not the same, it now 
needs other than earthly vision to behold him. He was manifested 
then and now only to his own. Paul says, “I saw the Lord,” but 
he also says, “It pleased God to reveal his Son in me.” So it was 
with the Magdalene. It is love that works all miracles, It is her 
heart that discovers him as one word from his lips thrills her soul 
with heavenly music. The spiritual radiograph began to work. 
Love is never blind nor deaf. “Mary!” “Master!” such ig the 
dialogue in two words that links their personalities in that spirit- 
ual bond that never shall be broken. 

“Don’t touch me, but go, tell”—life is henceforth to have the 
upward trend, for soon He will ascend to his Father and hers. It 
is not Christ after the flesh but after the spirit that Easter Day 
reveals to us. “If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things that 
are above.” That is a law for our pleasure and our business, for 
our books and our friendships—seek the higher things. The Chris- 
tian life is a risen life and should no longer dwell among the 
tombs. All seals are broken and all stones rolled away if our 
life is hid with Christ in God. “TI rise,” cries the awakened seed 
in every soul-garden, “I rise to seek the light!” 

Long, long ago, man left the Garden of Innocence with its 
fruits and roses to labor among the thorns and thistles. Adam’s 
temptation took place in a garden and his sin sent him to the 
desert; the Second Adam was tempted in a wilderness, and now 
will lead us all back to the Garden of God. The final fruitage of 
Easter is a “new heaven and a new earth,” in which “the wilder- 
ness and the dry land shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice 
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and blossom like the rose.” The Risen Christ is indeed a Divine 
Gardener, whose power shall remake both manhood and the world, 


The Lord into his garden comes, 

The spices breathe a rich perfume, 
The lilies grow and thrive; 

Refreshing showers of grace divine 

From Jesus flow to every vine 
And make the dead alive. 





THE PATTERN ON THE MOUNT? 


“See that thou make all things after the pattern showed to thee in 
the mount.” Heb. 8. 5. 


Tuis is a time for mingled gayety and gravity. It calls for 
thoughts of tender, almost tearful, memory, and of buoyant, exult- 
ant, hopeful valedictions to the past and salutations to the future. 
The brook which has been gayly dancing down the mountain side, 
laughing over silver pebbles, singing through the woodlands 
and leaping in rainbows down the cascades may well deepen its 
flow and widen its banks when it hears the voice of the great ocean 
calling. Life’s ocean is calling to these young souls, and I dare 
to speak to the heart of deeper feeling and wider meaning, to the 
brook that is to become a river. 

What finer inspiration could there be for such an hour than 
in a message like that which fell on the prophets’ ears out of 
clouds of glory: “See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee in the mount.” We all have set before us 
tasks not less sacred than that of building shrines to Jehovah, and 
we shall need to behold the heavenly vision and to heed the divine 
command. For indeed our task is the same as that of Moses, to 
make our lives into living temples where God may dwell. 


“In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each unseen and hidden part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 


2 An abstract of a Baccalaureate Sermon to aHigh School graduating class. 
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“Let us do our work as well— 
Both the unseen and the seen— 
Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean.” 


I. Life needs a pattern, Every great work begins in a dream ; 
it first lives as a vision of the mind, as a picture on the walls of the 
soul. One might venture to build a shed for cattle or a sty for 
swine without calling in an architect or making a plan, but not so 
with a mansion for man, a palace for a king, or a temple for God. 

1. This is the method of the divine mind. God works by 
plan. The universe is but the externalized thought of God. The 
roses weave their beauty after a pattern in his mind. His thoughts 
of beauty bloom in flowers; his thoughts of sublimity roll in the 
ocean ; his thoughts of strength are piled up in the mountains, and 
his thoughts of glory shine out in the stars. Every seed weaves 
the symmetry and loveliness of tree or flower, with warp and woof 
of soil and sunlight, after patterns that God holds in his thought. 

2. Pattern gives unity to life, and saves it from being mean- 
ingless and purposeless. Too many lives are like a crazy quilt, 
made up of pretty patches, but meaning nothing in design. Con- 
centrated fire swept Manila Bay and opened the harbor gate at San- 
tiago. Concentration on some central purpose is needed to win life’s 
battles. Life’s failures are those who know neither what to do or how 
todo it. Ina certain penitentiary, 822 out of 911, or 91 per cent, 
were found to be unskilled laborers. Like a street car, which stops 
for every uplifted finger on a corner, the aimless and untrained 
life is at the bidding of every passing mood. We should rather 
be like express trains which sweep without stop from start to 
destination. The moon that shines on troubled waters breaks up 
its full glory in shattered splendor, but with the coming of calm 
there suddenly starts the full rounded image of the queen of night. 
Let the stillness of serious thought come into your souls to-night, 
and the broken gleams of youthful hopes and ambitions will con- 
dense into one purpose, with the round perfection of God’s thought 
upon it. 

3. Pattern gives dignity to life. It is our ideals which save 
us from the vulgar and the commonplace. Culture has this kin- 
ship with genius, that it gives insight; a certain power to perceive 
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the immanent ideal beneath all things. Other plowmen beside 
Robert Burns have overturned a mouse’s nest or uprooted a crim. 
son-tipped daisy, but the poet alone saw more than vermin and 
weeds ; he beheld in mouse and flower the tragedy of life, its broken 
plans and the fading of all earthly glory. The ox and dog have 
as good eyes as we, but they do not see as much; for we sce not 
only with the eyes, but with the soul behind the eyes. Things sug. 
gest more than they are to the instructed soul, The cataract js 
more than falling water and the mountains than heaped-up rocks, 
We need to get behind the shows of sense with this interpreting 
vision. It is by this subtle insight that souls leap from flesh to 
spirit and put on sudden greatness. 

II. God gives the pattern for our lives. The ideal, wherever 
beheld, is a transcript of the eternal mind. Like the astronomer 
Kepler, we are to “think God’s thoughts after him.” Our life is 
a divine thing, it has its roots in the unseen world. There are 
heavenly ways to do earthly things. Plato says: “On a certain day 
all the gods mount to the topmost heaven and gaze on the realms of 
pure truth, and all noble souls that can do so follow in their train 
and gaze upon the fair outlook; then they sink to earth and all the 
worthiest part of their lives thenceforward is but the endeavor 
to reproduce what they have seen; their highest achievements are 
wrought by the power of remembered truth.” Our work as men 
is to follow God on the paths of his creative toil. All science is 
the discovery of God, all art the imitation of God, and all religion 
is the inspiration of God. 

1. God has a plan for each of our lives and it is our wisdom 
to discover it. There is a picture in his mind of what we ought 
to be and may be. And there do come to every earnest life high 
moments when He reveals to us his plan for each of us, moments on 
the mountain-top of ideal vision. 


“There are flashes struck from midnight, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled-up honors perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle.” 


2. Conscience gives its vision of duty, imagination its vision 
of beauty, intellect its vision of truth and the will its vision of 
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power. In these revealing moments we see as God sees and the 
great divine patterns shine before us. This is true not only of 

ts, artists, prophets and great saints, but of every soul. “The 
Light lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” Life has 
its mountain summits, where for one transcendent moment we 
behold all things in the “glory of that light that never was on 
land and sea.” 

3. Where shall we look for the supreme Pattern? Not on 
Sinai, where Moses stood, but on Calvary, where Jesus died, do 
we see the full ideal, the perfect pattern. In Christ we see God’s 
plan after which he is creating all things, and for the shaping of 
our lives. He is the mountain-top where heaven touches earth, 
where the divine and human meet, and where the real and ideal 
come together. Great is the majesty of law which Moses saw, but 
greater is the mystery of love which Jesus Christ reveals. Make 
your love like his, and it will be great enough to satisfy God. 

III. The pattern must be realized. Vision means respon- 
sibility. It is not given merely for contemplation, but for real- 
ization. We cannot do without the dream, but we dare not do 
nothing but dream. We are under bonds to live up to our best. 
Youth ought to build “castles in the air,” but it is weak and 
wicked to leave them in the air; they are meant to teach us how 
to build upon the ground. Thought is sterile until born in speech, 
desire is impotent until it leaps forth as the deathless deed, feeling 
is folly which does not flash into the living fire of service. 

1. Man stands forever between his visions and his tasks, be- 
tween heaven and earth, between his ideal conceptions and an 
unformed universe. His mission is to subdue the earth by the 
power of thought. The sea waits for him to lay the law of his will 
upon its waves; the mountains wait for his hand to pluck out their 
hidden treasures and place the flag of his conquest upon their 
peaks of snow; the clouds wait for him to climb to the home of the 
thunder, to bind the spirit of the storm and make the lambent 
lightnings his swift messengers across the continent and beneath 
the seas. All things invite him to come and subdue them. He is 
to encirele the earth with the girdle of manhood, which is the 
girdle of God. As the builder must follow the plans of the archi- 
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tect, or the orchestra interpret the score of the musician, so should 
we finish God’s creation for him and make it perfect after God's 
plan which he gives us vision to see. 

2. There is peril in neglected vision. Earth will offer jtg 
poor patterns and you will be tempted to exchange standards, 
What will you be twenty years from now? Will you only be able 
to answer the world’s question, “What reputation, money, position 
has he gained?” or will we translate into life’s work the idea in 
the mind of God, the pattern of the mount? It is easy to degrade 
an ideal, to pull down the stars and trample them in the mire. It 
is easy to mistake the scaffolding of life for the real building, 
earthly and temporal success for eternal character. The vision 
often fades too soon from youthful eyes, and we put earth’s second 
best, sometimes earth’s worst, in the place of God’s best. It will 
take effort to live up to our best: no man ever falls up hill. 

3. There is also peril in a realized ideal, if that is made the 
end. Nothing is so absurd as the notion of a “finished education.” 
There is always more beyond. God will give us fresh and grander 
patterns, as we fulfill one by one his holy purposes. 

Not by dreaming, but by fulfilling our dreams shall we fulfill 
the plan of God. One sang: 


“I slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 


Both the sleeping and the waking thoughts were true. Life is a 
dream of beauty to be made real in deeds of duty. That is the 
lesson of one of the noblest paintings in the world, Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration.” The picture, as you know, has two parts. 
The upper half is in bright and glowing colors. We see in clouds 
of glory the suspended forms of Jesus, Moses and Elijah, as if 
the gravitation of heaven were overcoming that of earth, and at 
their feet the three disciples prostrate in wondering admiration. 
The lower half, painted in somber colors and with deep shadows, 
shows the scene at the foot of the mountain. In the center is the 
epileptic boy, writhing and struggling in the arms of his agonized 
father, who looks pitifully toward the nine disciples for help, but 
in vain. You remember that Peter wanted to stay on the moun- 
tain top, but Jesus forbade him. This is the lesson—the glory 
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of the mountain vision is to be carried down into the valleys of 
sorrow ; the high visions of God and duty are meant for the prac- 
tical healing of the wounds and woes of earth. 


“Chisel in hand stood the sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
An angel dream passed o’er him; 
He carved that dream on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision; 
In heaven’s own light the marble shone, 
He had caught that angel vision. 


“Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our lives, uncarved, before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life dream passes o’er us; 
Let us carve that dream on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision; 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision.” 


Young ladies and gentlemen: By the skill of teachers, the 
discipline of studies, the culture of books, and the manifold train- 
ing of your school life, your lives have been in shaping for the 


higher service of mankind. But remember these have been but 
the tools of the Great Workman, by which he is carving a noble 
manhood and womanhood; and more than that, the powers and 
gifts upon which these influences have done their work were and 
are the gift of God. You belong to God, every worthy thing in 
you is of his planning and making. Only remember this and your 
future careers will be filled with the good deeds of his ordaining, 
and yours shall be at last that noblest coronation of all life, “to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” Hear again the message 
that falls from the skies: “See that thou make it after the pattern 
showed thee in the mount.” 





YOUTH AND THE CHURCH* 


Tuart students are interested in the church was rather clearly 
revealed at the Evanston Interdenominational Student Confer- 


1 [This Contribyted Editorial was written by Stanley High, who presided at the Student Con- 
ference of whieh it treats.—Ep:rTor.] f=. 7 ; 
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ence. But it was revealed, with almost equal clarity, that the 
sort of a church which will command the consecrated loyalty of 
the present student generation is an institution considerably dif. 
ferent than any now in existence. However much the critica] 
declarations of the students at Evanston are discounted by those 
interested in the preservation of the ecclesiastical status quo, it 
reveals a false optimism to underestimate the genuine skepticism 
of an increasing number of deeply religious young people in the 
possibilities of the Christian Church—as at present organized— 
to carry forward the program of Jesus in the world. 

Anyone familiar in an intimate way with the thinking of 
college students will agree, I believe, that not for many student 
generations has there been so much earnest interest in religion as 
at present. The books most popular in college libraries are those 
which deal with science and religion; the topics most frequently 
discussed at those informal forums that feature the life of every 
dormitory and fraternity house are religious; the questions which 
students, on vacation, discuss together and with their understand- 
ing adult friends concern the problems of religion. 

But it is a striking aspect of this religious interest that, for 
the most part, it does not relate itself to the church. There seems 
to be a conviction that the church is something apart from reli- 
gion—or, at least, that it does not offer much to those honest 
skeptics who are seeking light on fundamental religious matters. 

Evanston attracted one thousand students, representing 
twenty denominations and nearly two hundred colleges and uni- 
versities, away from their Christmas vacation, because Evanston 
offered an opportunity for a frank facing of the facts about the 
church—both favorable and unfavorable. Had the Evanston con- 
ference been set up with the dice all loaded in advance for the 
church, it is exceedingly unlikely that these representative college 
students would have made the sacrifices necessary to come. 

But after three days, during which the students aired their 
criticisms and heard from those who are actually trying to work 
through the church, I believe an overwhelming conviction was 
reached that, despite its present shortcomings, the church repre- 
sents the most readily available machinery for doing the work of 
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Jesus in the world. To some people, doubtless, it is a sign of 
the decadence of the times that any question of that sort should 
have arisen. The church, by its advocates, is very easily taken 
for granted as God’s most effective equipment. The fact is often 
overlooked that outside the church are vast numbers of men and 
women—equally intelligent—who believe quite the opposite. 
Students, great numbers of them, are at the point of choosing with 
which particular group they will cast their lot. And the non- 
chalant assumptions of many spokesmen for the church are hardly 
sufficient answer for their inquiries. 

Evanston, therefore, accomplished a service in that it intro- 
duced a great many of these young people, for the first time, to 
the case work which the church is carrying forward. Students 
have been interested in matters of race and industrial relation- 
ships and world peace. They have not, before, had very adequate 
opportunity to understand how effectively the church can be used 
for the solution of these problems. Evanston provided them with 
a considerable amount of laboratory data. 

But Evanston indicated, also, that the full success of these 
various uniquely Christian projects was, very often, hampered by 
the disunity and theological divisiveness that exist in the church. 
From the first session to the last, not a single major topic was dis- 
cussed without frequent reference to the obstructive influence of 
denominationalism. No finding of the conference was more 
heartily indorsed than that advocating organic church unity. 

On the question of unity, of course, the students were under 
no misapprehensions. They readily agreed that denominational- 
ism could not be done away by any overnight process; it is too 
deeply a part of the overhead church organization of the present. 
So the proposals accepted advocated the commencement of an 
educational process; of a unity of projects among young people 
in the various denominational societies with the eventual end in 
view of a single great Protestant church in the United States. 
Certainly, if church unity is achieved, it will come, not by pressure 
from those who sit at the top, but rather because of the conviction, 
developed by education, that the purposes which unite the churches 
are more fundamental than those things which divide them. 
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The final significance of the Evanston conference will be 
determined, to a considerable extent, by the church leaders they. 
selves. If the fellowship created at Evanston and the genuine 
interest in the work of the church aroused there are conserved, they 
will be conserved because of the active sympathy of churchmen, 
Evanston provides, I believe, an opportunity which the church 
can utilize for asserting a more effective and direct leadership in 
the religious life of college students. Whether or not that oppor 
tunity will be accepted remains, of course, to be seen. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


In interpreting the Old Testament, no special stress should be placed 
upon historical detail. If one allows the Bible to tell its own story and 
does not read into it, as too many do, traditional theories of its character, 
it will be discovered that it is history told from the religious standpoint, 
whose value is in its spiritual message. Those who try to make the 
Bible a textbook of mere historic or scientific education lower both its 
Divine significance and its human value. In these expositions of Old 
Testament biographies, it will be seen that any of the narrative state 
ments that give rich coloring to the spiritual truth are freely used, which 
is indeed the method of the Holy Scriptures. 

In the case of Enoch this is finely illustrated by the extraordinary 
developments of that story in later Jewish literature and in the New 
Testament. It doubtless had perversions in Apocryphal writings, 
such especially as that animal-apocalypse called the Book of Enoch. 
There are many fabulous legends gathered about his name. This, how- 
ever, should not be allowed in any case to belittle the beauty and ethical 
worth of such a strictly spiritual story. 


THe Man TuHat Gop LIKED 


By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death; and he 
was not found because God translated him; for he hath had witness 
borne to him that before his translation he had been well-pleasiny unto 
God, and without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him. 
Hebrews 11. 5, 6. 

Genealogies in the Bible, such as Genesis 5, are often monotonous and 
uninteresting. Yet that one is the beginning of the human pedigree of 
Jesus as given in Luke; moreover, from Adam to Noah it is the legendary 
ancestry of us all. Most biographies are necessarily brief—the best part 
never written. Nobodies are the great majority of folks. Yet a dull road 
may lead to some Mount Blanc. The seventh name, the Sabbath of this 
antediluvian list, is Enoch, who lived a year of years, 365, like a solar 
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splendor. His boyhood had its memories of Paradise, for Adam’s life 
overlapped his. And it ended in a Divine Paradise, “God took him.” 
Was that the natural way of taking men to heaven? There seem to be 
two possible paths--one a golden bridge, built for perfect holiness, and 
the other a dark tunnel caused by sin. And Jesus took both ways—the 
grave, because he bore our sins, and the shining cloud. So Enoch was 
God’s witness, the brightest spot in the darkness of that primitive time. 
And God liked him—for it is written, “he pleased God.” 

I. To please God is the true end of existence. The “chief end of 
man” is to glorify God. All things are for his glory—rock, flower, and 
star all can and do praise him. The Creator sang this refrain at the 
close of each creation day, “It is very good.” Yet it is man alone who can 
offer willing praise. Hence his service is worth more to God than all 
else, for he needs and wants us. “Please me,” says self, and pride obeys; 
“Please us,” says the world, and vanity tries to do it. But both are 
failures. “Please Me,” pleads the Eternal, and if we do it well we shal! 
both please ourselves and all others who are worth pleasing, for his “Well 
done!” is the only reward worth while. This is the test of both character 
and conduct—does God like it, does it make him glad? And he can have 
this pride in us that we have in our children when their character and 
conduct enrich our hearts and lives. 

Il. Faith is the element that pleases God. This is not conduct, 
primarily, but character. Such inner spiritual excellence is the basis of 
all outward goodness. What we do attracts man’s notice, what we are 
secures the Divine favor. And faith is that moral attitude which creates 
such inward goodness. For saving faith is more than intellectual] belief, 
it is trust, an act of will. It is essential to communion with God, for it 
identifies us with Christ, with whom he is well pleased. We are by 
faith “accepted in the Beloved.” It makes us like to God, and he loves 
that thing he made which is most like himself. To walk with God 
wins this likeness. What a wonderful pedestrian was Enoch! 

Ill. It is possible to please God. Enoch did it and he doubtless had 
like troubles with ourselves. “Like passions” is said of his counterpart 
Elijah. Consider also his lack of privileges. In that age, there was no 
Bible, church, or sacraments. It was a wicked epoch, not long before 
the flood. Yet Enoch’s religion was not a speculation but a life. He 
walked and kept on. He was a preacher of righteousness with a heart 
of holiness and a tongue of fire. The birth of his first-born child was the 
beginning of his holy walk. Never was God nearer than when the baby 
was born. To have children and not give them God is treason. Holy life 
is possible to faith. 

IV. We may know that we please God. “He had this testimony.” 
If there is any reality in life it is Christian experience. It is the one fact 
to which God bears witness. It is a personal relation to Him who is 
the center of all being. The witness of God is greater than that of men. 
We have the same and even stronger reason to assert an external cause 
of our spiritual experiences as of the physical phenomena of our lives. 
When the lost Atlantic cable was found, the first message was “God save 
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the queen!” but when the broken link between man and God is mended. 
there comes the assurance, “God saves me.” 

V. Pleasing God secures present and eternal blessedness, Ye 
“walked with God and God took him.” He changed his location but not 
his companionship. It is the triumph of earth and the joy of heaven 
Any employer will advance the workman who pleases him. So God lifteg 
to everlasting companionship in heaven the man who pleased him as he 
walked with him on earth. Translation is promotion. At last Enoch 
came near the edge of the world and it was but a step across. How? 
We do not know. A little girl said it was an extra long walk, so that 
God said to Enoch, “You are a long way from home; you had better just 
come in and stay.” Or perhaps some stray chariot, as in the case of 
Elijah, came that way which bore him beyond the stars and he was found 
no more among the haunts of men. The New Testament says he was 
missed. “He was not found because God took him.” Did Methuselah 
go to his father’s tent and find it empty? How could his home and 
friends do without him? The man whom God likes is the one most really 
missed by mankind. “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord and 
who shall stand in his holy place.” 

If we walk with God we need not bother about dying. Do you fear 
death? Death dared not look in Enoch’s eyes, all aflame with immor. 
tality. Earth’s holy heroes of faith outface and win glory. 

We can hurt God as well as help him. We can either ring the bells 
of heaven or break with atoning anguish the Eternal heart. Shall we 
please or offend God, crown Christ or crucify him? 





THE ARENA 
THE RIGHT OF MODERNISM TO CRITICISE ‘THE BIBLE 


THE right of modern religious thought to criticise the Bible is based 
on three things: (1) The understanding and appreciation of the critical 
spirit in history and literature; (2) The understanding of the develop- 
ment of human thought; (3) The authority of the Bible itself. 

Jesus used the critical method. He based his teaching not upon tra- 
dition but upon the discovery of truth. He did not reject tradition 
altogether, but he gave truth the first place and tradition the second 
place. He said to those who questioned him, “Even of yourselves judge 
ye not what is right?” 

An uncritical faith, nurtured in the Christian tradition, accepts the 
Bible from “cover to cover” as the revelation of God. An intelligent and 
critical faith also accepts the Bible as the revelation of God, but it re- 
serves the right to define and interpret revelation. 

In its wider sense and its intelligent use criticism does not imply a 
destructive attack. Modernism claims no right to attack the Bible; it 
does claim, however, the right to interpret the Bible in the light of 
modern thought. “God himself cannot reveal the truth unless men think,” 
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says Harry Emerson Fosdick. Matthew Arnold, in the preface to Liter- 
ature and Dogma, has put the matter very clearly: “The man who be- 
lieves that his truth on religious matters is... absolutely the truth, 
_,. is in our day almost always a man whose truth is half blunder. ‘To 
be convinced, therefore, that our current theology is false, is not neces- 
sarily a reason for publishing that conviction. The theology may be 
false, and yet one may do more harm in attacking it than by keeping 
silence and waiting. To judge rightly the time and its conditions is the 
great thing; .. . if the present is a time to speak, there must be a reason 
why it is so.” 

The true critic is one who judges, who sifts the pure gold from the 
dross—who does not necessarily attack for the love of attack nor from 
an attempt to destroy. He is one who attempts to reveal the hidden 
strength, meaning, and beauty to the uneducated and uncritical mind and 
so train that mind to understand and appropriate all the power and re- 
sources of literature, music and art. It is not otherwise in the great 
fundamental field of religion. Without criticism we would have no art, 
no literature, no music. Had there been in the past no religious and 
historical criticism, the great social and spiritual ideals of Christianity 
would not now be going before this age as torches to lead the way. 

The very spirit and authority of the Bible itself is the spirit and 
authority of investigation. It is not a sin to investigate; sometimes the 
sin is in refusing to investigate. The great prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were men of “ranging and questioning minds.” In thinking, for 
instance, of the prophet Jeremiah, how much we think of him as the 
gloomy prophet and how little he is known to us in his true light as the 
questioning prophet. For it is in the time of Jeremiah, more than six 
hundred years before the Christian era, that there is the first indication 
of the critical, questioning and investigating spirit in religion. Hear 
the echo of Jeremiah’s voice across the centuries: “Righteous art thou, 
O Lord, when I plead with thee; yet let me talk with thee of thy judg- 
ments... .” These words come out of a time and an age when, in the 
words of Professor Creelman, “the accepted views ... were failing to 
satisfy the thoughtful.” 

In the opinion of Fundamentalists, Modernists are trying to destroy 
the Bible. Their opinion is a mistaken one. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than such a mistaken statement. And nothing could be 
more impossible. As well talk of trying to take Homer and Dante and 
Milton and Shakespeare from English literature! Modernism could not 
destroy the Bible even if it had a mind to attempt such a thing. The 
Bible is inherent in the soul and mind and heart of humanity. Its great 
social and spiritual] ideals, its great ethical principles which have been 
woven out of the very texture of the experience of the human race, and 
its great vision of God through the personality of Jesus are as much a 
part of the human race as the air it breathes and the soil upon which it 
has built its succeeding civilizations. 

The divergent use of biblical terms by literature and theology has 
been a source of much confusion and misunderstanding; confusion and 
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misunderstanding which happily modern thought is rapidly clearing yp, 
A new understanding of religion is bringing a new understanding of 
the Bible. 

True religion and life are as inseparable as are the human body and 
the human heart. Religion is the heart of life. The Bible is not a book 
for theologians only; it is the golden book of life and it is being openegq 
to-day so that anyone who has any dealings at all with human life as , 
human being may know it, love it and apply it to life. 

In facing this fact and in dealing with the Bible so frankly, modern 
Christianity is releasing deep and powerful streams of social and spirit. 
ual influences that long have been frozen in its theology. Matthew 
Arnold finds the true greatness of Christianity in the fact “that it has 
such an immense development still before it, and that it has as yet go 
little shown all it contains, all it can do.” 

Epwarp S. GUILBERr, 

Chicago, Ill. 





FUNDAMENTALIST-MODERNIST 


PHARISEE—and Sadducee! 
True to form, in every age, 

As of old, Christ’s blood can scarcely 
Their hostility assuage. 


On one side, suspicion, rancor; 
On the other, scorn and pride; 

And between them, sad, forsaken, 
Christ their King is crucified! 


Yes, again the Lord of Glory 
Hangs upon his bitter cross, 
And his blessed Kingdom suffers 

Untold obloquy and loss. 


Charge of “heretic,” “fanatic,” 
Fiercely at each other hurled, 
While, in sorest pain and anguish, 
Struggles on a hopeless world! 


O, the suicidal folly! 
O, the brutal bigotry! 

Christianity condemning 
To a darker Calvary. 


Not a thing of speculation, 

Nor pet theme of party strife 
Is religion; but the substance 

Of one’s soul and heart and lifel 





The Arena 


Real as God; and sure and solemn 
As the Judgment Throne above! 

True as heaven; and as abiding 
As is faith, and hope, and love. 


Ever, gratefully rejoicing 

In the truth that makes us free; 
Ever sharing with the Saviour 

In his boundless charity. 


Only so Christ’s cause advances; 
Only so the world is won, 
And God’s will, e’en as in heaven, 
On the earth at last is done. 
BENJAMIN COPELAND. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





LIFE’S MINISTRY TO THE SOUL 


“T count life just a stuff 
To try the souls strength on.”—Browning. 


By this hypothesis I find 
A magic antidotal, 

For qualm, disturbances of mind 
And sullen melancholy. 


"Tis sound, philosophy like this, 
Of life’s more sacred meaning— 
Than gold, more precious far it is— 
With all of earth’s vain seeming. 


We are grateful for the elevated minds that give us such gems of 
thought to feed our souls upon. By these we are often saved from a 
criminal and suicidal despair. With life so full of mistakes and dense 
ignorance, so harassed by surprise, dismay, disappointment, heartache, 
and sorrow—so cursed by doubts and fears—the temptation to surrender 
the soul is sometimes persistent and strong. 

What a life we live! And how we wish it were different! That the 
hard places, trying experiences, difficult problems, and annoying cir- 
cumstances might be eliminated! But then, suppose they were. Suppose 
there were no tasks assigned for the weak, no loads for the strong to 
lift, no problems to solve, no burdens to bear, what would life be, anyhow? 

One long holiday? An easy couch to lie upon, where only things are 
found that soothe and satisfy? Where every desire is immediately grati- 
fied and the pleasure of pursuit is forever denied? Would that make 
earth a pleasing place to dwell? No! Nor heaven! 

‘Tis ignorance and self-indulgence, inexperience and laziness that 
crave these things. And in the dark of unbelief make miserable the 
soul for lack of them: things which, if admitted, would make no pro- 
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vision for the development of mind or muscle, would leave no incentive 
for aspiration or desire, would rule out of life and death the victory ang 
the crown. 

The truly strong and wise must scorn the life of ease; shun not hard 
tasks, flee not the place of agonizing sorrow. They may even drink the 
cup of bitterness to its dregs. But their faith assures them at the mo 
ment their spirits almost fail, that, 


After Gethsemane and the Cross doth surely come 
Bright Olivet and the Crown. 


It was the life of Him, “the Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” with its tiresome pilgrimages, its lonesome night-watches, its 
patient teaching, its tireless ministry, its gross misunderstandings and 
its hard persecutions, 


That tried HIS soul: 
Made lustrous its surviving gold: 
That proved Him strong— 
Invulnerable against the wrong. 
W. F. Gopwiy. 
Newark, Maryland. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE LATEST THEORIES CONCERNING THE SEPTUAGINT 
VERSION 


Apsout the middle of the third century before Christ, in Alexandria 
(Egypt), the Hebrew text of the five books of Moses was translated into 
Greek; according to the story, the work was done by seventy-two Jewish 
scholars from Jerusalem, and the Greek text became therefore known 
as the Septuagint, or version of the seventy. The undertaking was 
carried on for over a century until all of the Old Testament and the Pal- 
estinian Apocrypha became available to Greek readers, both Jews and 
Gentiles. Never before had a great collection of books been translated 
from a Semitic into an Indoeuropean language. The sacred books of the 
Jews were now accessible to the students of the Western world. When 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ was preached in Europe, the Septuagint became 
the Christian Bible, and it was so precious to the church that Origen 
(185-254) prepared his famous Hexapla in fifty volumes in the hope of 
restoring the purity of the text, which had become corrupt during cen- 
turies of manuscript transmission. 

The importance of the Septuagint for us cannot be overestimated. 
To philologists it is a unique record of the Greek language of the time; 
to students of history and literature it is a document of surpassing sig- 
nificance; to biblical scholars it is the most important tool for the 
emendation of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures. The immense task 
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undertaken by Origen, namely, the publication of a critical edition of the 
Greek text, has been taken up anew by the University of Cambridge and 
py a group of scholars in Gottingen, but the magnitude of the work leaves 
us no hope to see its completion in the lifetime of the present generation. 
In the meantime two startling theories concerning the character of the 
Septuagint have been formulated, and I wish to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the readers of this Review who are interested in the field of 
piblical investigation. 
I 


No one had ever questioned the fact that the Septuagint was a trans- 
lation based upon the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The discrep- 
ancies between our Hebrew text and the Greek version were commonly 
explained as differences between the current Masoretic text and the one 
used by the translators, if not as errors in translation or corruptions 
that crept into the Greek text during the process of transmission. Re- 
cently, however, Professor Franz Wutz, of Ejichstiitt (Bavaria), has 
formulated a new explanation of the facts." He claims that the transla- 
tion was made not from the original in the Hebrew script, but from a 
transliteration of the Hebrew text into Greek letters. This view, if 
correct, would revolutionize the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
To test the validity of this theory I will examine the direct and indirect 
evidence presented by Wutz to prove the existence of a Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament in Greek letters at the time when the Septuagint version was 
made (about 250-100 wp. c.). He says that this transcription was “from 
the third and fourth century before Christ at least until the time after 
Origen a well-known, in fact a natural complement of the Hebrew con- 
sonantal text.” 

This being the case, we should expect that at least some fragments 
of this transcription would have come down to us (none are known to 
me), or, at least, that some mention of it would be recorded in the exist- 
ing literature. Wutz finds such an allusion in the Letter of Aristeas, the 
oldest account of the history of the Greek translation; it was the intention 
of the librarian of Alexandria “not only to transcribe, but also to trans- 
late” the Law of Moses (ov povor peraypaya:, adda cai Siepyerevoa), Nothing, 
however, indicates that this “transcription” was in Greek rather than in 
Hebrew characters. Wutz is forced to concede that the Greek transcription 
was so familiar to scholars that no references to it were made in the 
books, and that on the other hand Origen knew nothing of the real situa- 
tion in regard to the origin of the Septuagint. 

What would have been the purpose of a transcription of the Hebrew 
text in Greek letters? Origen did transcribe the Hebrew in the second 
column of his Hexapla, for the benefit of readers not acquainted with 
the Hebrew language; but without a Greek translation on the same page 
it would have been absolutely useless; alone it could not even be used 
for the pronunciation of a Hebrew text written without vowels (the 


' Die Transcriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronimus. Stuttgart, 1925. See also his 
article in Zeitschr. Altest. Wissensch., 1925, 115-19 
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vowels were introduced after 600 a. vp.) for the Greek alphabet cannot 
reproduce a considerable number of Hebrew consonants (some Semitic 
sibilants and gutturals have no parallels in Greek). 

Owing to the lack of direct evidence, Wutz tries to prove his as. 
sumption by a study of the differences between our Hebrew text and the 
Septuagint in the reading of proper names (and other Hebrew words 
left untranslated in the Greek) and in the meaning of a passage; he 
explains them as incorrect readings of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures 
transcribed in Greek letters used by the translators. But there is a less 
far-fetched explanation of the facts. 

The differences in the spelling of the proper names in the Hebrew 
and Greek can be explained as variants in the Hebrew or in the Greek 
manuscripts, due to confusion of letters of similar form or of similar 
sounds (when the text was dictated). In the Hebrew alphabet the letters 
B and K, G and Z, D and R, W and I are easily confused; we read, for 
instance, Dodanim (Gen. 10. 4), instead of Rodanim (1 Chron. 1.7). An 
instance of a confusion between Greek letters of similar form is found 
in 2 Kings 15. 19, where #O7A is a scribal error for 0TA (Pul). 

When the sense of the Greek is different from that of the Hebrew, 
it is not possible to infer in all cases a different reading in the original; 
quite often the Septuagint renders freely, guesses at the meaning of an 
obscure passage, and even changes deliberately, as when the “ostriches” 
of Isa. 13. 21 became “sirens” in the Greek text. Even in the cases in 
which the Septuagint is based on a Hebrew text different from the cur. 
rent one, the variant can generally be traced to a different reading in 
the Hebrew without having recourse to the hypothetical] transcribed 
text; as, for instance, in Psa. 10. 8, where the Hebrew has “villages” 
(chazerim) and the Greek ‘“‘rhovew, the rich” (chasherim), a variant due 
to the confusion of similar sounds; it is not necessary to suppose that 
the Septuagint misunderstood the transliteration of the Hebrew 
(AZHPEIM). 

The theory of Wutz rests therefore on arguments of questionable 
force, and in any case it does not help us to restore the Hebrew text 
as it was in the “third and fourth century s. c.” Even if we had the 
supposed Greek transcription of the Hebrew text used by the Alexan- 
drinian translators, it would merely represent one redaction current 
between 250 and 100 s. c. and its use in textual criticism would raise 
more problems than it would solve. Much more profitable is the study 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, now available in the splendid critical 
edition of Von Gall. Through my own investigations I have come to 
these conclusions: the Pentateuch of the Samaritans agrees with that 
of the Jews in about ninety-five per cent of the cases (400 divine names 
in Gen. 1-Exod. 6. 2 are identical in the two texts, only ten are different; 
in the rest of the Pentateuch there are only five changes in the divine 
names); in the spelling, the Samaritan Pentateuch represents a much 
later stage of development than the Hebrew; the common materia! must 
go back to 432 B. c., when the Samaritan church took over this part of 
the Bible. 
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II 


The second attack against the current views concerning the Septua- 
gint is contained in a book by Theodore Derjugin entitled The Bible and 
the Greeks, published recently in Russia (Leningrad, 1925), and trans- 
lated into German by L. Hahn (Leipzig, 1925). The author makes the 
sensational assertion that the Hebrew Old Testament is a translation 
from the Septuagint, and not vice versa. Such a claim might be dis- 
missed as absurd, but the duty of a scholar is: “Prove all things; retain 
that which is good.” In discussing the arguments presented by Derjugin 
we may class them as historical and philological. 

The Jews, if we are to believe this author, aped the Greek culture. 
“The ideas of Greek philosophy are reflected, as in a mirror, in the text 
of the Bible. . . . Plato lived after Moses; in spite of this we find in the 
so-called Pentateuch ideas that belong to his philosophy.” We wonder 
what ideas of Plato are contained in the Pentateuch, and which one of 
the “Christian apologetes” called Plato “the Attic Moses.” Unfortunately, 
the author does not satisfy our curiosity. During the Hellenistic period 
the Jews, competing with the Greeks, created a literature, a philosophy, 
and a history of their own, imitating Greek patterns, to establish their 
claim to the glories of a great and ancient culture: the result was the 
Septuagint, which later the Palestinian Jews translated into Hebrew. 
“The fundamental idea of the Old Testament is undoubtedly the effort to 
prove the right of the Jews to claim possession of culture in general and 
of their own Hebrew culture in particular.” Culture being synonymous 
with antiquity, the Jews made their own ancestor (Sem) a brother of the 
ancestor of the Greeks (Japheth), and fabricated the story of their migra- 
tion into Egypt in the days of Joseph. Is it necessary to show in detail 
how this reconstruction of the past is contrary to the facts as we know 
them from reliable sources? The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Hellenistic period are to be considered contemporary with the poems of 
Deborah and David, and with the oracles of Amos! The humiliating 
experience of the bondage in Egypt was concocted for purposes of 
glorification! The lofty religious and moral ideals of the great prophets 
are but fabrications of Alexandrinian Jews! The Bible is merely a 
bridge over the gap separating the uncultured Jews from the cultured 
Greeks! 

“The fact that science has not noticed before that the Hebrew Bible 
is a translation from the Greek must be regarded as a psychological 
puzzle.” With these words Derjugin proceeds to establish his opinion 
philologically. The Hebrew text is clearly a translation from the Greek 
since at times it betrays ignorance of the Greek grammatica] forms and 
constructions, misunderstands words, mistranslates idioms, and actually 
transcribes Greek words in Hebrew letters. A few examples will suffice 
to illustrate the validity of these arguments. In Exod. 11. 7 the Hebrew 
“not a dog shall move his tongue” is an incorrect translation of an original 
Greek text which read “no woman with child shall move her tongue” (a 
form of xvww=to bear, was confused with xvwe=dog). In Jon. 3. 3 6ea 
(place) was read Geos (god), and the original had: “Nineveh was a great 
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city, three days’ journey in extent (not: great for God).” In Hab, 3 
14 the original had: “As the poor eat carob beans (daévpos)”’ and not 
“as to devour the poor secretly (Aa@pa).’"’ The original Greek of 2 Sam 
1. 18 had: “to teach the melody (rovyv),”’ and not “the bough (rogov).’ That 
the words which stood, according to Derjugin, in the original Greek text 
are not in the Septuagint (which agrees with the Hebrew in most of 
these cases), that occasionally they are not even given in the Greek dic. 
tionaries (ikidzo), and that their real meaning is sometimes quite differ. 
ent from that attributed to them by our author, does not seem to trouble 
him in the least. He proceeds to make the following amazing statement: 
“The translation of the Greek Septuagint into Hebrew served to create — 
the Hebrew language.” But if the Hebrew Old Testament is a translation 
from a Greek text composed in the Hellenistic period, how does Derjugin 
explain the numerous traces of that linguistic development which is so 
clear in the Hebrew Scriptures? 

At the end of his book Derjugin finds fault with the scientific study 
of the Old Testament: “In its deceptive blindness science pursues a 
shadow, leaving the biblical text out of account, and of course it can 
never reach it.” He could not have described more accurately his own 
methods and results; his book contains nothing but speculative guess. 
work, delusion, and a bitter attack against the Bible. 


Ep, K6ni. 
University of Bonn, Germany. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


EUROPEAN RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION 


In that illuminating study of the present political, social, economic, 
and religious situation in Europe since 1924, Europe Turns the Corner, 
by Stanley High, there is a most valuable chapter bearing the above 
title. After describing the effect of the World War on religion and eccle- 
siasticism in Russia, Austria, Jugo Slavia, France, Germany and other 
European nations, the chapter ends with the following striking 
statements: 

More spectacular evidence of the vitality of religion in Europe is 
found in the rise of the National Church in Czecho-Slovakia. Bohemia, 
under the leadership of Jan Hus, became in the Middle Ages the first 
Protestant country in the world. The Hussite wars that resulted from 
this experiment in religious freedom constitute the Golden Age of 
Bohemian history. Patriotic Czechs, even in this modern day, can 
never wholly dissociate their patriotism from the principle of liberal 
religious faith for which their ancestors fought. The establishment of 
the supremacy of the Roman Catholic Hapsburgs in Bohemia was a 
bitter experience for the Czechs, and one of the most certain results 
of the overthrow of that authority was a break with the Church of 
Rome. 


That break came with the establishment of the republic. The 
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new constitution provided for complete separation of church and state. 
During the years that have followed, nearly two million Czechs have 
withdrawn from the Roman Catholic Church. Instead of representing 
96 per cent of the population, as before the war, Catholicism now repre- 
sents less than 70 per cent. 

Out of this number who withdrew from the Roman Catholic Church 
the new National Church of Czecho-Slovakia has been organized. Its 
membership totals approximately two million. The leaders of the new 
church are former Catholic priests, school teachers, or ministers hastily 
trained to undertake religious work. 

At the outset the National Church won a great following because 
it appealed to the patriotism of the Czech people. But the religious 
motive is an increasingly powerful factor. The organization of the church 
as well as its doctrines have swung definitely away from Roman Cathol- 
icism. In the beginning of the movement, since most of its followers 
knew no other form of worship, many Roman Catholic forms were 
retained. But many of these have been abandoned, and the tendency 
toward evangelical Protestantism is more apparent. The relation between 
the National Church and the native Protestant churches, which have 
multiplied their congregations since the war, has been most cordial. 
Whether or not the new church will fall a victim to the snares of poli- 
tices is stili a question. Undoubtedly, however, this effort to introduce 
a more liberal and evangelical religious faith is in response to a funda- 
mental demand of the people themselves—a demand that exists but 
has not been met in many other European countries. 

Another European religious development that is at once hopeful 
and significant is seen in Germany. Before the war rather ineffective 
efforts were made to effect, in Germany, a Church Union. Since the 
war and the establishment of a republic, however, the Church Federa- 
tion idea has made remarkable progress. Cut off from the traditional 
sources of support the representatives of various church groups suddenly 
found themselves facing common problems of readjustment. As early 
as 1919 church leaders met in Dresden to discuss these problems. 
Another meeting was held in Stuttgart in 1921. Finally, on Ascension 
Day, 1922, in Wittenberg, over the grave of Martin Luther, the German 
Evangelical Church Federation (Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenbund) 
was formed. Twenty-eight German church organizations representing 
thirty-eight million German church members associated themselves to- 
gether for common action. 

For the first time, therefore, German Protestantism is prepared to 
speak with a single voice. Already the result of this union is apparent 
in an increased religious toleration, an increasing realization of the 
demands upon religion of the new order in Europe, an abandonment of 
meaningless dogmatisms, and in a new approach for Germany’s religious 
leaders to the religious leaders of other lands. Organized religion, in 
Germany, came through a trial by fire during this first postwar period. 
That out of this trial a new religious fellowship should emerge is a fact of 
considerable importance. How much this fellowship will find expression 
in terms of significance for the problems that Germany faces remains 
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to be seen. It is already apparent, however, that the social implications 
of Christianity have been given a new emphasis in the postwar religious 
life of Germany. Not only is this true in the pulpit proclamations of 
religious leaders but also in the larger share of responsibility toward the 
pressing social needs of the country. 

It is in England, however, that one finds religion contributing most 
definitely toward the tasks of reconstruction. Reinhold Niebuhr, whom 
I have quoted, rightly declares that the church in England never com. 
pletely lost touch with the rising liberal movement. And beyond the 
fold of the church in England there is a significant body of opinion that. 
without conforming to the ecclesiastical order, nevertheless gives loyal 
support to the extra-doctrinal leadership of the church. 

Ramsay MacDonald writes (Socialism, Critical and Constructive, p. 9, 
The Bobbs Merrill Co.) that “at a time when the influence of the 
church has sunk to a very low level, the influence of the Christian 
spirit steadily extends. And it has become a social regenerating force 
as well as an individual saving one. It is being applied as a law to 
which our system of social relationships should conform. It is being 
consulted as an adviser rival to the materialist councillors who have 
hitherto led us. It is making us examine our whole social fabric from 
top to bottom, both in its design and in the materials of which it is 
constructed.” 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that one of the most important, 
if one of the least noticed of postwar conferences was the Christian 
Conference on Politics, Economics, and Citizenship (C. O. P. E. C.) held 
in Birmingham, England, in April, 1924. It is doubtful if any, meeting 
since the war has reflected so clearly the determination of a great 
body of professing Christians to find practical application of their faith 
to the task of social betterment. Housing, unemployment, illiteracy, and 
peace—these were the major considerations before this great assembly. 
The proposals that came out of Copec and the aggressiveness with which 
these proposals have been followed up since the conference startled 
England into a realization that an awakened religious force was abroad 
in the land. 

The developments which I have cited do not provide conclusive 
evidence that Europe is on the verge of or even, perhaps, approaching 
a religious renaissance. Organized religion in Europe and, I believe, 
in America is far from possessing those characteristics which would 
qualify it to enter Into the foundations of a new world-structure. But 
these somewhat uncertain efforts to grapple with the fundamental issues 
of the situation do furnish basis for the belief that such characteristics 
are in the making. 

Particularly in England and the United States the church repre 
sents, if not a wholly satisfactory, at least a much more advanced posi- 
tion in regard to the problems that touch the welfare of mankind than 
any other social institution. This, obviously, is no more than should 
be demanded of the church. But the church before now has side-stepped 
the obvious demands upon it. To see it squarely facing questions that 
for centuries have been shunned is a hopeful portent, 
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Never before has organized religion spoken in such incisive terms 
on the problems of industrial and international relationships. And never 
pefore has the voice of organized religion had so respectful a hearing at 
the councils of authority. Labor, especially in the United States, is very 
often hostile to the church—without realizing that the growth of public 
opinion in support of a greater measure of industrial justice has resulted 
as much, perhaps, from the preaching of a social gospel in the Christian 
Church as from the legislation of labor leaders. Many pacifists are 
impatient that the church lags behind them in the acceptance of the 
absolutist position in regard to war and never realize that both in Eng- 
land and America no force is making such inroads upon the war system 
as that of religion. 

In regard to neither question can the position of the whole church 
be counted wholly in keeping with the highest religious principles. But 
despite those who cry out against it the church is not without its 
prophets, and their note of prophecy is coming to have a new clarity and 
insistence. In that fact, more than in new schemes of material adjust- 
ment, is there hope for the permanent reconstruction of the world. 

Philip Marshall Brown, Professor of International Law at Prince- 
ton University, declared (Jnternational Relations, by courtesy The Mac- 
millan Co.) that in the new world-order religion will be “the greatest 
common denominator in international society to enable men to under- 
stand each other and to realize their common brotherhood. It is not 
to be the denominator of the Buddhists, of the Moslems, of the Hebrews, 
or of the Christians. It is to be a synthesis, a fusion, a merging of all 
in that religious consciousness which Paul expressed so sublimely on 
Mars’ Hill among the Greek intellectuals and wsthetes: ‘God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is worshiped 
with men’s hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every one of us; for in him we 
live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspring.” 

Here is the answer to the futile striving of an age that has placed 
too great reliance on reeking tube and iron shard. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his last written analysis of the present world 
situation, declared (Atlantic Monthly, August, 1923): “The sum of the 
whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming 
permeated with the spirit of Christ, and being made free and happy by 
the practices which spring out of that spirit. Only thus can discontent 
be driven out and all the shadows lifted from the road ahead. Here is 
the final challenge to our churches, to our political organizations, and 
to our capitalists, to everyone who fears God or loves country. Shall we 
not earnestly cooperate to bring in the new day?” 
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Without this more abiding power the machinery of peace wil! rust 
in disuse. Humanity may build a new world structure and occupy it, 
but without a spiritual transformation men will live, as they have always 
lived, under the pall of fear and hate. Beneath all surface reconstrye. 
tions there lie the fundamental problems of religious reconstruction, 
Europe, and the world, may find temporary respite from the plagues 
that threaten civilization, but there will be no permanent security ip 
human relationships until mankind has found this spiritual redemption, 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


SOME CHRISTOLOGICAL BOOKS 


The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Stpney Cave. Pp. 259. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Tus concise treatise, which is a historical presentation of the doe. 
trine, will be valued by scholars and theologians, but its primary worth 
is for thoughtful laymen and the average ministry. Its scholarship is 
thorough but its language is lucid. And above all technical knowledge 
it is rich in spiritual insight. 

Beginning with New Testament interpretations, which are admirably 
educative, Professor Cave proceeds to disclose patristic and medieval 
thought on the person of our Lord and ends with discussion of modern 
views, such as those of Luther, Schleiermacher, Ritschl and other modern 
theologians. This is not a textbook of philosophic speculation, using « 
priori metaphysical postulates as to the divine attributes as dogmatic 
propositions about Christ, but a direct vision of Jesus himself. Un- 
meaning words like “substance” can be put in creeds and confessions, 
but they have no relation to firsthand experience, which can always find 
God in Jesus Christ as nowhere else. 

Here is one phrase used by Doctor Cave which should arrest modern 
thought: “Christ had been called God, but the concept of God was not 
Christianized.” It is the glory of our Lord that he has given us a true 
concept of God—not the unknowable Absolute which still haunts much 
confessional theology, but the Living Person who can be accepted by 
saving faith. 

This book could well be used by theological students as an ex- 
position of the celebrated treatise by H. P. Mackintosh with precisely 
the same title. Both of these works make the divinity of Christ not a 
burden to faith but the one firm support of our faith. Our religion, after 
all, is not a lot of rational propositions, but a living wealth of personal 
relations. It is religious experience which puts life in doctrine. 


Saint Paul's Life of Christ. By Gwiim O. GrirrirH. Pp. 288. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2 net. 


A pivineE biography of the Eternal God-Man was intimated by Paul 
in his Epistles before any of the four Gospels which relate the earthly 
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ministry were written. The history of his Incarnation, humiliation, 
temptation, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension is made by Paul a 
temporal incident of a life before, above and beyond all temporal ages. 
This Welsh minister has made his Celtic imagination and brilliancy of 
expression a most fitting instrument for the interpretation of the Pauline 
Gospel. What a chasm is that between Bethlehem and Calvary and the 
Eternal Years! But Paul sees in it, bridged by Christ, an Archetypal 
Man in whom we ourselves can find the Divine Glory by a mystic union 
realized through faith in him. 

Paul possessed a cosmic passion. His interest in Nature was evan- 
gelical. Even the created universe has to him a meaning which the most 
ideal evolutionist could not realize. Creation as well as man is the 
object of Redemption by Christ. 

It is by this higher vision of the Eternal and Glorified Christ that 
the Pauline teaching of the Doctrines of Grace is exalted above all 
scientifically stated dogmas. Higher than the selfish grammar of the 
world is the moral grammar of the Law, but highest of all is the spiritual 
grammar of Grace. It is this holy idealism which makes us citizens of 
the “Jerusalem that is above,” that may lift us up to be like Paul, “God's 
patriots,” and which will eventually give the right as “saints to judge 
the world.” 

This is a most beautifully written book. It could be made a sort of 
poetical or musical accompaniment to other Christological treatises on 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Like Adolf Deissmann, he sees in 
the Apostle to the Gentiles “the poet-musician and not the theological 
dogmatist.” It is time for the death of those perilous misinterpretations 
of Paulinism, which have not been able to see that “Paul’s original and 
fundamental Life of Christ was written ... not on parchment but on 
the tablets of Paul’s own heart and mind.” And this is equally true of 
all those spiritual leaders who, like Paul, have started new processions 
of the followers of Jesus, such as Augustine, Luther, and Wesley. 


Jesus and Our Generation. By CHARLES WHITNEY GILKEY. Pp. xvii +183. 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 


Turse six Barrow Lectures were delivered in full by Doctor Gilkey 
at Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, and Madras in India, and at 
Rangoon in Burma. Four of them were given in Ceylon. All were heard 
by large audiences, largely of university students and graduates, the 
majority of whom were non-Christian. These presentations of the person 
and teachings of Jesus to Orientals are equally needed by minds in the 
Western world who have not accepted him. This is not a treatise of 
speculative Christology, but a portraiture of that Divine Man in whom 
even the modern mind can meet as nowhere else that God who is not a 
metaphysical proposition but a personal force of spiritual and moral 
power. Indeed, Jesus is the only place in which mankind can find 
either man or God at his best. Here is pictured Jesus’ Way of Life, his 
Life with God, his Lordship, his revelation of the Mysteries of Life and 
Death, and his relation to the Future. There are scholastic theologians 
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who would prefer to preach dogmas about Jesus rather than to demang 
loyalty to him. This great modern Baptist preacher presents his Persop 
and almost every page of this book is alive with suggested themes for 
the living sermon. 


The Man Christ Jesus. A Life of Christ. By W. J. Dawson. New York: 
The Century Company. $3. 

The Master Life. The Story of Jesus for To-day. By W. P. Livincstong. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


Mucu depends on the point of view of whether Jesus is “the Man 
nobody knows,” to quote the title of Bruce Barton’s book. It is a cant 
attitude of a species of current criticism to assume that all previous 
centuries had misinterpreted Jesus. The multitudes of the high and 
lowly of every age expressed his satisfying power according to their 
thought forms. The differences of intellectual and spiritual utterance 
have enriched the wealth of grateful testimony to the captivating grace 
and godlikeness of our blessed Lord. They also witness to the Jesus of 
history, who is also the Christ of experience. 

Those who contrast the Jesus of the Evangelists with the Christ of 
Saint Paul and of the other apostles are introducing discords which 
certainly do not exist in the New Testament. When Doctor Dawson in- 
fers that Jesus of Nazareth was not so much lost as deliberately dis. 
missed and exiled by Pauline theology with its majestic Christ, he is 
confusing narration with interpretation. When Mr. Livingstone regards 
Saint Paul as a reactionary whose teaching has been detrimental! to 
Christianity he is influenced by sentimentalism and not by rationalism 
in the best sense of a misused word. We can never get at the truth by 
the devious ways of slander nor by depreciating the labors of others. We 
might excuse some of Saint Paul’s contemporaries for their rash attacks 
on his ministry, but this is inexcusable in the light of the Christian cen- 
turies and in the face of the apostle’s passionate devotion to Christ and 
of his sacrificial labors in extending the Redeemer’s influence to earth's 
remotest bounds. 

Doctor Dawson, however, furnishes a most attractive portrayal! in 
The Man Christ Jesus. It has the literary charm and idyllic beauty that 
belong to this subject. The Master’s life is given a setting such as makes 
him more vividly real. It helps us to realize that his ministry under the 
Syrian blue has been continued in every clime and country. Disputes 
on forms of dogma are trivial so long as the poetry of faith may still be 
ours, as it was theirs who in every generation found him to be “their 
rock, their fortress and their might.” Since this issue is clearly raised 
and convincingly answered, Doctor Dawson’s volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the many lives of Christ and far better than several of them. 

It was fitting that a great missionary biographer should write a 
book on The Master Life, which had inspired Mary Slessor of Calabar, 
Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, A Galilee Doctor, and Doctor Laws of 
Livingstonia. These heroic missionaries were quickened to service by 
the “Strong Son of God, immortal Love.” In explaining the secret of 
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their endurance, Mr. Livingstone was impressed by the mastery of Jesus. 
The prevailing impression, due to ascetic influences, that he was a sad 
and emaciated figure with effeminate features, is not borne out by the 
Gospels. His life rather was “aflame with beauty and color and dynamic 
with energy and intellectual power; who bore himself with incomparable 
distinction and authority and drew to him the young and virile, and all 
that was buoyant and robust and noble in human nature.” This is the 
Jesus whom Mr. Livingstone presents. He exercises his imagination 
after the fashion of an artist who paints a portrait from suggestive pencil 
lines. In doing so he has strictly adhered to the inspired originals and 
given us a fresh, graphic and readable book. Oscak L. JOSEPH. 


SOCIOLOGICAL TREATISES 


Grace and Personality. By Joun Oman, M.A. Pp. xvi+318. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 

The Doctrines of Grace. By Ernest Jauncey, M.A., B.D. Pp. vii+ 299. 

London: S. P. C. K. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A coop many sins have to be charged up to the account of theo- 
logians, not the least among them being their ingrained tendency to make 
obscure and difficult what to the ordinary Christian intelligence seems 
reasonably clear. This has been especially true in connection with the 
doctrine of grace. The grace of God—so one is moved to say—means that 
God seeks always the highest good of men, the character of this good 
being determined by his own nature as a holy Father, and the means 
adopted to realize it being in their turn determined by the character of 
the good sought. The history of the doctrine, however, shows how im- 
possible it has been for men to rest in this simple statement of the case. 
Hence Augustine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminius, Toplady and 
Wesley. 

The value of these two books is in the fact that one of them comes 
at the doctrine from the standpoint of its history, and the other is con- 
cerned with making the doctrine intelligible to the modern man. Each 
book therefore supplements the other. An ancient historian said that 
there were two conditions to the helpful treatment of any historical prob- 
lem: first, one must know the causes that give rise to the problem; and 
second, one must know how the problem has been dealt with by other 
men. Professor Oman could never have written his book if he had not 
observed these two conditions. 

Jauncey’s book aims to do for students of theology who are con- 
cerned with the doctrine of divine grace what has been done for them 
by Canon Ottley’s great work on the Incarnation. The present volume 
carries the investigation as far as the end (if, indeed, it ever has ended) 
of the Pelagian controversy. A second volume is promised that will 
extend from semi-Pelagianism to modern times. The book is a careful 
piece of work of the scholarly character that we look for in books pro- 
duced by the clergy of the Church of England. It is well documented, 
and English translations of the necessarily numerous excerpts from 
Patristic sources make the work available for students unable to use the 
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originals. The style is somewhat prosaic, and there is unnecessary ijt. 
fuseness of statement of minor points, but the treatment is on the whole 
fair and objective, and the book admirably fulfills the purpose for which 
it was written. A reader who was not particularly familiar with the 
history of the doctrine would, however, be led by reading this book to 
conclude that the whole question needs to be set in an entirely new light. 

Professor Oman’s book meets this need in a striking way. The 
present edition is a reprinting in a different form, but apparently without 
textual change, of a book that was originally issued by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1917. This edition for American readers has an intro. 
duction by Nolan R. Best, who, curiously enough, quite fails to make it 
clear that the book has been favorably known for several years. Two 
other serious defects of this American edition are the absence both of 
Professor Oman’s own preface and of the table of contents. In the 
edition of 1917, the author gives us a little insight into the circumstances 
of the origin of the book, and he gives us his assurance that the suffer. 
ings attendant on the European War only strengthened him in his con- 
clusions. The same edition contains a seven-page analytical table of 
contents, which is invaluable in a book of this sort. Its entire omission 
from the American edition must surely be due to an oversight, which 
we may hope will be remedied in any future reprinting. 

Theological students have long been indebted to Professor Oman 
for his translation of Schleiermacher’s Discourses on Religion, and for his 
great contribution to a modern philsophy of the Christian religion in his 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, a work that deserves to be much better 
known in this country than it apparently is. The present volume is more 
intimate and personal than either of these, and is, in a way, a confession 
of faith. Nolan Best, in his introduction, says that “in essence Doctor 
Oman is as Calvinistic as Calvin himself. That is, indeed, the secret of 
his successful criticism of Calvin.” The reader will have difficulty in 
understanding just what is meant by that. It is true that Professor Oman 
believes that “all is of God,” and that “if a man is to be saved out of his 
sin only God can save him.” But why the supposition that such beliefs 
are peculiar to Calvin and to “the strictest Reformation orthodoxy’? 
Best seems to think that Professor Oman begins where Calvin does, but 
yet manages to avoid “the one supreme blemish” of Calvin’s thought. 
But he who starts with Calvin must stay with him to the end—and in 
this case the end is “bitter” enough. The truth is that Professor Oman 
avoids the Calvinistic blemish of “limited atonement, unconditional 
election, and irresistible grace” simply because he conceives God in a 
radically different way from what Calvin does. The God of the stern 
Genevese dictator is absolutely Sovereign; the God of the modern Cam- 
bridge professor is absolute Father, and it is precisely this difference 
in the basal theism that accounts for the differences in the ensuing 
theologies. Indeed, Professor Oman expressly says in his preface that 
“his main contention seems to have stood the test [of the European up- 
heaval] in a way impossible ... for any doctrine that starts from... 
the absolute Divine Sovereignty.” 
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What, then, is that contention? Briefly, it is that God is a Father who 
desires the salvation of his children, but since the salvation consists 
essentially in @ personal relation of Father and son it is something that 
God cannot give to men purely of his own will, but they must seek it 
for themselves, at the same time that they will not and cannot seek and 
find it unless God shall help them to do so. Grace is to be understood 
accordingly. Grace is God’s dealing with men in the way required to 
pring them to that personal relation with himself in which their highest 
blessedness consists. In the nature of the case, such grace cannot be 
an impersonal omnipotent force, whose operation is determined entirely 
by the arbitrary will of God. Not only is God a Father, and not only 
are men his children, but the Father is a Person and the children are 
persons. Grace must therefore take account of personalities, of their 
needs and their capacities. That is why it cannot be “irresistible.” If 
grace were irresistible, then it would be something less than grace. On 
the other hand, because grace is what it is, resistance to its high pur- 
poses will cause it suffering, and it will not accept defeat until it has 
gone the length of all possible suffering in order to make itself effective 
to win the last stubborn will. 

Labels are unimportant, theological labels especially so, but it is 
difficult to see why anyone should call this “in essence Calvinism.” The 
very things that are distinctive of Calvinism are here lacking, and 
their place is taken by what has always distinguished Arminianism. 
It is his Arminianism that is “the secret of Oman’s successful criticism 
of Calvinism.” 

The student will be well advised to work through both of these 
books, but if he must choose between them, by all means let his choice 
be ProfessoreOman. He will find here, if he have sufficient patience (for 
the book is by no means easy to read and digest), what many are declaring 
to be impossible, namely, a theology at once modern in its spirit and 
traditional in its emphases, liberal in its attitude and evangelical in its 
major contentions. 

Epwin Lewis. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


The Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow. By Kirsopp LAKe. Pp. 183. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


Tus stormy petrel of Modernism in the theological world of to-day 
has here tried to picture that queer panic which he and some others feel 
as to the present position of the Christian Church. His cleverly written 
book has been finely criticised by Professor William T. Davidson in the 
London Quarterly Review, from whose article we venture to make the 
following quotation: 

“Doctor Lake represents the extreme left of those who, amidst pre- 
vailing skepticism, maintain a more or less religious view of life and 
desire still to retain and use the name Christian. His contribution to 
the discussion, while full of ability and marked by a certain characteris- 
tic clearness and trenchancy of style, has, as it would appear, disappointed 
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the expectations of many of his friends, and in our own view it has pro. 
vided a conspicuous example of ‘how not to do it.’ 

“With Doctor Lake’s survey of the history of Christianity in the 
past, Protestant Christians as a whole would very generally agree. His 
view of the present condition of the church, while drawing attention to 
certain awkward facts, is, however, far too darkly colored. He dwells 
upon serious blunders, hopeless divisions, theological confusion, and the 
tendency of many to turn their backs entirely on organized Christianity, 
and then goes on to urge the chamant need that something should be 
done, and done quickly, if the place of the Christian Church is not to be 
taken by ‘a new form of organized religion which would not cal! itself 
Christian.’ In educated circles, he tells us, ‘the end is already in sight, 
and in his view it is folly not to throw overboard the old theology, which, 
if it be retained, will speedily sink an overloaded and heavily laboring 
vessel. Unconsciously he seriously exaggerates the difficulties and dan. 
gers of to-day, and he advocates extreme courses which could only bring 
discredit upon the name Christian and make theological confusion worse 
confounded.” 

Little more need be said. Doctor Lake hardly portrays fully the 
false and funny Fundamentalists or the mischievous and mistaken Mod- 
ernists. He does not even realize the actual meaning of Experimentalism. 
One fears that he himself has not had enough spiritual communion with 
a present Christ to understand it. He is probably pious but not pro- 
foundly so. He seems to want to retain in his Institutionalism all the 
creeds, not because they are true, but because they are pretty and beautify 
the service! 

Doctor Lake’s religion will hardly be realized either To-day or To- 
morrow. Renan was more correct when he sadly confessed that the 
twentieth century would doubtless dig up and revive many of tie reli- 
gious views buried by the nineteenth. Yet most of us will be glad to read 
this book. It is charmingly and amusingly written and quite rich in 
some of its criticism, although it does not describe a religion either broad 
enough to cover everything or thick enough to keep anything warm. 
It will not greatly affect either hearts or heads. 


Die Gefangenschaft des Paulus in Ephesus und das Itinerar des Timotheus. 
By WILHELM MicnHae.is. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1925. 


THis excellent investigation of some problems that confront the 
biographer of Saint Paul is a good illustration of the joys and sorrows 
of the biblical scholar: the exhilarating experience of wrestling with 
fascinating problems coupled with the tantalizing realization that we lack 
some of the indispensable elements for a final solution. In such a june 
ture it is legitimate to resort to conjectures that may be confirmed or 
disproved by subsequent findings, without, however, losing sight of the 
line of demarcation between fact and fancy. In this dissertation Mr. 
Michaelis is generally conscious of the conjectural character of some of 
his statements and is to be commended for his thoroughness and dili- 
gence. As the title indicates, he deals with the travels of Timothy and 
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with the hypothetical imprisonment of Paul in Ephesus; but his ultimate 
purpose is to fix the chronology of the Pauline epistles. 

Timothy appears on the scene in Lystra, and Michaelis assumes that 
be accompanied Paul and Sylas on the second missionary journey as 
far as Beroea. Paul went then to Athens, and Timothy and Sylas joined 
him later in Corinth, after looking for him in vain in Athens. In the 
spring of 52 Timothy left Corinth with Paul and accompanied him on 
the journey to Ephesus, then to Jerusalem, and back to Ephesus (al- 
though Acts says nothing of what Timothy dfd from the time he was in 
Corinth to the time he appears in Ephesus). Before Easter of 55 Paul 
sent Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia and wrote 1 Cor. before they 
returned a few months later; then Paul took Timothy to Corinth and 
sent him from Athens to Thessalonica, returning alone to Ephesus. 
Timothy joined him there, going with him to Troas, then to Macedonia 
(where Paul wrote 2 Cor. in the fall of 55), and to Greece. After spend- 
ing most of the winter in Corinth, Paul went on to Philippi (where he 
wrote the letter to Ephesus contained in Rom. 16. 3ff.); he celebrated 
the Passover there and joined Timothy and the others named in Acts 
20. 4 in Troas. The apostle reached Jerusalem in time to celebrate the 
feast of Pentecost (56). It is possible that Timothy accompanied Paul 
to Rome. 

Before the period of modern critical investigation, it was commonly 
assumed that Paul’s “prison letters” (Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon) were written from Rome; but this view raises such 
serious objections that the other recorded imprisonment of Paul, namely, 
in Caesarea, was suggested. In recent years, however, a number of 
scholars have collected evidence to prove that Paul was under arrest 
in Ephesus and wrote the “prison letters” at that time.’ The main argu- 
ments of Michaelis to prove the validity of this hypothesis can be sum- 
marized as follows: in Phil. 2. 19-24 Paul writes that he hopes to send 
Timothy to Philippi in the near future and to come himself: compare 
Acts 19. 21f. and 1 Cor. 16. 5-10 (cf. 4. 17); Philem. 22 must have been 
written from a locality much nearer to Colossae than Rome or Caesarea; 
the companions of Paul named in Philem. (Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke) and in Col. (Tychicus, and these five men) were 
probably all with Paul in Ephesus at the time of his imprisonment. 
The sources do not allow an absolute proof of the view that Paul wrote 
his prison letters from Ephesus, but the long journeys that have to be 
compressed into a brief period if they were written from Rome or 
Caesarea, and the unnatural assumption that Paul was planning to visit 
Macedonia and Asia Minor after his liberation from the prisons of those 
cities, make this conjecture very plausible. 

The conclusions of Michaelis in regard to the chronological sequence 
of Paul’s epistles are as follows: Gal.*? (before 52); 2 Thess. (53-54, 
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from Ephesus); Philem., Col., Eph. (fall or winter of 54, from Ephesus): 
Phil. (soon after); 1 Cor. (around Easter, 55, from Ephesus); 1 Thess 
(summer, 55, either from Ephesus or on the journey of Acts 20. 1, 2): 
2 Cor. (fall of 55, from Macedonia); Rom. 16. 3ff., and possibly Ro 
1-16, 2 (Easter of 56, from Philippi). The weakest point of this intereg. 
ing reconstruction seems to be the early date of Galatians (although 
Lake and McGiffert consider it likewise the earliest epistle); this epistic 
seems too closely connected in thought with Romans to assume that they 
are to be placed at the opposite ends of the series of the letters of Pay 
Rosert H. PFeirrer, 
Boston University School of Theology. 


Sermons of a Chemist. By Epwin E. Siosson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2. 


Doctor SLosson is remarkably successful in two great lines of work: 
religion and science. As Director of Science Service he is giving to the 
public daily authentic accounts of the doings of the scientists. He thus 
makes it unnecessary for the reading public to depend any longer upon 
the scientifically untrained popularizers of science in order to keep up 
with the advancement of science; for he not only knows science, he has 
the great gift of popular exposition. 

And, like R. A. Millikan in America and J. Arthur Thomson in 
England, he is making perfectly plain how unnecessary is what he calls 
“the unnatural controversy between scientists and religionists.” For 
thirty years he has pursued science and for the same number of years 
he has been a deacon in the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, 
During these years he has been professor of chemistry, popularizer of 
science, editor, and lay preacher, occupying the pulpit in the absence 
of the regular pastor. He has been remarkably successful in stating the 
results of science in language that may readily be understood, as his 
Creative Chemistry, with its circulation surpassing many of the “best 
sellers” in fiction, testifies. 

In the present volume we have for the first time a collection of his 
sermons. And they are, literally, sermons. That is, they are not scien- 
tific talks illustrating religion, but sermons in which there are an abun- 
dance of illustrations from the latest results of science. Indeed, this 
is so true that the editor of “Best Sermons: 1925” has asked Doctor 
Slosson to permit him to include some of them in “Best Sermons: 1926.” 
A few quotations from the sermon on Faith will illustrate what we 
have said. The text is: “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things unseen” (Heb. 11. 1). Our chemist-preacher says, 
“The reason why I feel less incompetent to discuss this subject than 
most others in theology is that in my daily work I walk by faith and 
not by sight. My tools and materials are atoms and molecules, things 
no one has ever seen, and no one ever can see. Every act is carried on 
in obedience to natural laws for which I know no reason; but if | 
should lose faith in them it would be at the risk of my life.” And he 
later says what will not only appear as a surprise but something of a 
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dox: “The man who has studied science does not know so very 
much more than the man who has not, but he has a great deal more 
faith.” Badly educated persons sometimes give expression to the foolish 
notion that religion is based on faith and science on knowledge. The 
following words from this sermon on faith should help them toward the 
light: “In science we put faith in many things that we don’t believe. 
We don’t believe that two parallel lines meet, we don’t believe that a 
circle is made of a lot of straight lines, we don’t believe that the ether 
is harder than steel and softer than air. But we have implicit faith in 
all these because by using them we are able to carry out our calculations 
to correct conclusions. It is only by the use of incredible assumptions 
like these that the paths of the planets can be calculated, or dynamos 
puilt, or the strength of bridges determined.” 

These statements are very enlightening coming with the authority of 
an able scientist; but a priest whose ordination were in the strictest 
“apostolic succession” could not grasp more firmly nor express more 
boldly the immanence of God, which is the great Christian doctrine, 
than does Doctor Slosson in the following words: “The belief that God 
wound up the world in the beginning and set it running and that it has 
been running by itself ever since, except for a little regulating now 
and then, is rank materialism. We believe in God the Sustainer as well 
as God the Creator.” Then he goes on to say: “To have a strong and 
well-founded faith in God we must know him. We must study his self- 
revelation in nature, in history, and best of all, in the Bible, and when 
we have found out a little of his purposes, then we are to make our pur- 
poses the same, for it is vain that a man fights against God. It is only 
the man who is on the Lord’s side that succeeds in anything.” 

We could continue to quote from these twenty-two sermons, but 
space forbids; so we have chosen the one on faith because in it we find 
the best expression of the unification of the scientist and the Christian 
preacher. The first sermon, “The Chemistry of the Greatest Miracle in 
the Bible,” with the text, “And God formed man out of the dust of the 
ground” (Gen. 2. 7), like them all, is full of the best religious and scien- 
tific truths expressed in vital, epigrammatic language. The thoughtful 
layman and the progressive preacher who finds God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ everywhere will welcome this book; and the preacher will find 
ita rich mine of suggestive and inspiring thought. It is as remarkable 
for its spiritual insight as for its scientific learning. 

FRANK W. COLLIER. 

Washington, D. C. 


Reality in Worship. By Dean WiiLarp L. Sperry. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 


“SCINTILLANT” is the adjective which on first reading seems most nat- 
urally to qualify this book; although its author displays an aversion to 
the use of adjectives too frequently in hymns and other forms of worship. 
If you would stay serene and avoid all explosions of feeling and thought, 
by all means keep the magazine of your imagination beyond the fire- 
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lines of Dean Sperry’s latest book: a stray scintilla—and the book is fyy 
of them—may set you ablaze. 

Some things the volume is not. As advertised, it is not a catalogue 
of the forms of worship which men have employed through the ages, 
nor a study of the historical development of these forms. It is not a 
collection of practical methods in the business of building programs for 
public worship, suggesting which forms to use and how and when to 
use them. There have been many books on this latter theme and in the 
multiplicity of their counsels, some of them quite bewildering, there are 
widely varying degrees of practicability. Some speak with authority: 
others utter nonsense. 

Reality in Worship concerns itself with the roots of the matter, with 
the source of the impulse toward worship in individual religious expe. 
rience, with the reaching of the soul toward God and the instinctive 
expression of the religious life in formal worship. 

The first chapter, “Symbolism Old and New,” is a delight, and 
proves the author’s artistry in his redrawing of the ancient picture of 
the Church of God as a ship, “tossed in the deep, but not destroyed: 
for she has with her the skilled pilot, Christ” (to quote the words of 
Hippolytus). The Dean's English, his charm of style, his “mental 
squint” (Oliver Wendell Holmes’ phrase for the personal equation in 
literature)—all in these very first pages begin at once to intrigue the 
reader. The opening chapter serves well to introduce the author's de 
piction of the church in history, with its cumulative influence through 
the power of tradition and the sense of perpetuity, and of the Habit of 
Church Going, with its stabilizing effect in the life of the individual, 

The succeeding five chapters treat of the further unfolding of reli- 
gious life in the individual. The instinctive search after the Real Other, 
in whom the soul yearns to find its own completion, impels man through 
a Divine Discontent to reach toward God. The highest joy in the King- 
dom of Ends is therefore the finding of God, “to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” Christian Realism is concerned with the approach to God 
through Christ. Religion as Love presents the problem involved in man’s 
* love of God, in the light of his difference from but identity with man. 
The Moral Uses of Joy discloses how “the love of God tests itself and 
fulfills itself in the love of man.” 

Throughout this discussion of personal religion, which our brief 
outline can indicate only faintly, the enjoyment of the reader must not 
be dependent upon his doctrinal agreement with the author; for many, 
possibly most, readers will not be able to accept all of the implications 
of Dean Sperry’s theology. But at least the open-minded reader will 
move a reconsideration of some of the questions which his own thinking 
had declared settled, and will be rewarded by fresh thought upon them; 
even though he finally refuse some of the conclusions of the author. 

The book breaks in the middle. Having established certain principles 
in the first half by way of giving perspective to an approach to the ulti- 
mate goal of this study, the book in the second half applies these prin- 
ciples to public worship. The chapter titles suggest the method of this 
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section of the book: The Occasion and Intention of Public Worship, Who 
Goes to Church and Why, Reality in Worship, Worship as Art and Science, 
Objective and Subjective Worship, The Order of Service, Prophet, Priest 
and People, The Social Value of Worship. 

The most striking of the many challenges in this study is the author's 
description of and deductions from a contrast between the practices 
of objective and subjective worship; and upon his deductions therefrom 
are based some of his recommendations for Protestant worship. These 
he sums up in three sentences: “To suppose that Protestant worship 
can ever become as wholly objective as the Catholic Mass, as a Byzantine 
mosaic, or a8 astronomy, is sheer folly. The Protestant in church will 
always be conscious of himself as worshiper. But Protestant worship 
would be vastly improved if all Protestant ministers addressed them- 
selves to the task of making such unequivocal pronouncement about 
God as Christian faith and knowledge suggest, and then choosing as the 
vehicles for this pronouncement artistic forms in which the truth is 
stated objectively rather than subjectively.” 

The passage on church decoration has a message worth heeding: 
“The chill and numbing sense of unreality which we get when we enter 
so many churches springs from the riot of meaningless patterns which 
have neither historic warrant nor symbolic worth. Few of us who have 
ever spent idle hours during interminable church services studying the 
monotonous vagaries of dull mechanical patterns stenciled on a wall or 
set in glass will assert that here is beauty authentic and altogether lovely 
and here is a religious idea adequately intimated in art. Polygons of 
red and blue glass seem to say, I believe in Euclid, and a wearisome 
stencil along the border of a wall seems to say, I believe in the plenary 
inspiration of the local decorator. The plain truth is that half the deco- 
ration in American churches means nothing and never can mean 
anything.” 

Cari F. Pkice. 

New York City. 


Ruysbroeck the Admitrable. By A. Wautier D’AyGALiiers. Authorized 
translation by Frep RoTHwett. Pp. xiv+326. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $65. 


Tuat Ecstatic Doctor, whose name was Jean Van Ruysbroeck, was a 
notable Flemish mystic whose life covered the latter years of the thir- 
teenth and half of the fourteenth century. A lay-priest of the Roman 
Church, he possessed the usual formal piety of the better type, but, at 
last soundly converted, he became possessor of an interior life to which 
he gave all his latter years in a cloister. As this work suggests and 
largely proves, his was a profound influence on medieval mystic thought, 
and doubtless one of the forces which led to the Protestant Reformation. 
This book is written by a son-in-law of Charles Wagner, author of The 
Simple Life; he is a pastor in the Reformed Evangelical Liberal Church 
of France, and is also Professor of the History of Philosophy in the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology of Paris. This volume was crowned by 
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the French Academy in 1925 as “a work of serious social value and moraj 
purpose.” This English version is an admirable translation of an aq. 
mirable treatise dealing with the life and teachings of an Admirable Map 
of the middle ages. 

In a most brilliant introduction, the author shows that that era js 
not a closed historical period, but the infancy of the modern age. It was 
a time full of strange reactions, of both autocratic and social movements, 
of serious deviations from spiritual religion and piety, and yet in which 
there were new births of men who made the new age. The youth, train. 
ing, ordination and mystic conversion of Ruysbroeck, his retirement to 
the monastic life, his sanctity and his writings are charmingly related 
and analyzed. 

Perhaps the most important portion of this work is the second part, 
which deals both with the philosophical sources and the religious results 
of Ruysbroeck’s life and doctrine. A concise but vivid picture is given 
of his doctrine, as to its method, including his description of the drama 
of the soul in its primitive unity with God, its decline through the Fall, 
the work of Christ and the consequent return to unity by the three 
paths, the active, interior, and contemplative life. The practical! side of 
his mysticism is emphasized. “Work, the moral life, is man’s very ele. 
ment. It is there that God looks for him, it is there that he brings him 
back, so that, in the mystic circle, the practice of the virtues is both the 
starting and the arrival point.” Then very fully is discussed the infiv- 
ence of thirteenth century scholasticism, such great masters as Thomas 
Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and Bonaventura. For, in spite of its 
formality, there was a mystical current in the heart of Scholasticism, 
most loftily represented by Saint Bernard. Yet this intellectualism was 
not slavishly followed by Ruysbroeck. Neo-Platonism, started by Plotinus 
in the third century, and followed considerably by Augustine, came to 
a pantheistic tendency in Scotus Erigena. Many mystics have drifted 
in that direction. To see the divine immanence apart from the divine 
transcendence is a danger. ; 

There was a genuine originality in Ruysbroeck. He was “the man of 
the hour,” though much influenced by those two forms of prior medieval 
thinking. Indeed, he seems to be approaching the attitude of the mod- 
ern mind and its independence of thought. Moreover, “he was reproduc- 
ing in his own person a phenomenon that had taken place ten centuries 
previously.” In spite of his ecclesiastical loyalty to the church, he kept 
free from éxcessive intellectualism. To him “the agent of mysticism is 
not intelligence but will; it is not speculation but sanctification.” It is 
worth while to identify Ruysbroeck with the modern spirit. The general 
trend of contemporary thought, which is learning to set aside science 
as the sole mode of knowledge, is causing a real revival of this practical 
mysticism. 

This review, which too coldly outlines the general contents of this 
noble work, does not reveal its vivid style or its burning and inspiring 
interest. But one complaint can be made concerning it, and that is to 
blame the translator for not rendering into English, not only its lovely 
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text in a lovely manner, but that he left too many other fcreign-language 
quotations in the book in their original tongue. Surely a translated 
book should translate everything in it. It ought also to have an index, 
besides its thorough table of contents. 

In the present awakened interest in Christian mysticism, there is 
perhaps no other work which more completely than this states the his- 
torical and philosophical side of this question, excepting perhaps Baron 
Yon Hiigel’s immense two volumes, The Mystical Element in Religion. 
The first eighty-five pages of Von Hiigel are of supreme value, but this 
treatise by a Protestant is far more fascinating in style and very little 
less learned in its method. There are few more important problems in 
modern religious thought. 


The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By James H. Leusa. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tus volume is published in the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method. The author, who is professor of 
psychology in Bryn Mawr College, applies the method of strict scientific 
analysis to those forms of religious experience known as mysticism. He 
chooses to confine himself to the abnormal and neurotic types of mys- 
ticism for his analyses—the mysticism of vision, trance, and ecstasy. 
These are, it must be confessed, more interesting and dramatic, and 
psychological analysis makes a much better show for the effort when it 
investigates them. But it is very certain that for one mystic whose expe- 
riences bear the mark of hysteria or abnormal neural tension there have 
been thousands of Christian believers who have prayed and believe they 
have felt the presence of God and that divine resources were available. 
One may regret, therefore, that this author offers such elaborate analyses 
of Suso, Catherine of Genoa, Saint Theresa, Madam Guyon and Saint 
Margaret Marie as typical of Christian mysticism, and has very little 
to say concerning the milder forms of mystical experience, found not in 
the books, but in the lives of Christian people in the churches. His 
contention that a psychological interpretation of “grand mysticism” is 
all that is needed is not shared by many psychological investigators in 
the field. 

The author offers some excellent analyses of a structural nature, that 
is, he separates complex experiences into their component mental parts. 
This is valuable as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough to enable 
us to understand the real nature of mystical experience. It is as if a 
person were to take a beautiful rose and with the forceps remove the 
petals, stamen, anthers, and other parts of the flower, and lay them all 
out in good order on the laboratory table. In a certain way this process 
would be instructive, but mere dissection does not reveal meaning, which 
in the case of the rose is in terms of beauty. 

In this book the author appears to deal mysticism, and indeed all reli- 
ligion as personal experience, some rather heavy blows. But for the 
reader who is critical and well instructed in philosophy, the attack on 
religion will not seem so very serious because the fundamental position 
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from which Leuba writes is frankly materialistic. This is apparent whep 
he philosophizes, for philosophize he certainly does along with his psy. 
chologizing, especially toward the end of the discussion. He thinks that 
scientific investigation of mystical experience leaves no place for “the Gog 
of the established Christian religion, whatever form it may take.” Noy, 
if all accepted this opinion it would give the coup de grace noi only to 
mysticism but to all religious experience. This is not the only instance 
where the analyses of a psychologist in the field of religion have tended 
to destroy the very thing they attempt to analyze. 

Religious mysticism has many forms at various levels of culture, 
some of them not very elevated. But the common meaning in al! these 
forms is that God may be known immediately in feeling. To the mystic, 
God is an experience, while to religious thinking of the rational sort, 
God is idea. The mystic says he knows God through immediate appre 
hension just as he knows beauty. He says that there are times when he 
feels the divine presence, is conscious of communion with God, and be- 
lieves he receives spiritual responses in answer to prayer. That both 
rational and mystical experience in some proportion are necessary if 
religion is to preserve its warmth and vitality, is the conviction of most 
students in the field. 

With all its wealth of data and its elaborate analysis, this book has 
some rather serious weaknesses. Two may be pointed out: The author 
apparently fails to realize that mere analysis into mental parts of 
description of attendant psychological processes gives very limited in- 
sight into the nature of religious experience since it leaves out of con- 
sideration the meaning and value. Professor Coe, whom Leuba quotes 
with approval, has the discernment to see that we cannot ignore the 
meaning an experience has for the subject who has it and its social and 
moral value without shutting ourselves up to very inadequate interpre 
tation. Coe insists that a functional analysis shall recognize value in 
psychology of religion. It is not true that in the field of religious expe- 
rience psychology does not evaluate but must only describe. Is the 
analyzing psychologist who may never have had an experience of the kind 
competent? He is probably the most competent to determine mental 
structure, but on the other hand, may be quite incompetent in the mat- 
ters of value. There is a difference between writing an essay on “love” 
by one who has never had the experience and receiving a love letter. 
Professor Leuba analyzes well in terms of narcotic and hypnotic trances, 
Yoga, practices, sex emotion and motivation, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
ecstasy, etc., but he apparently fails to recognize that while many of the 
experiences which show this structure under analysis may have little 
moral worth, there are other types of experience which must be classed 
as mystical which are of the highest social and moral value. 

Again, the author seems to think he has offered adequate explanation 
of religious experiences when he has referred them to certain neural or 
physiological processes which attend them, such as neural tension or 
thyroid or adrenalin in the blood stream. But it is at best a superficial 
type of thinking which accepts explanation in terms of these immediate 
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or efficient causes as adequate. To show this even briefly would carry 
the discussion beyond the confines of a review. The metaphysics of 
materialistic explanation of mental facts has been exposed in all its 
poverty and inadequacy so often that it is one of the things which may 
be said to be well agreed upon among competent thinkers. 

It is not permitted the psychoiogist to explain any experiences by 
reference to divine agency. But that does not mean that psychology can 
explain merely in terms of the organism. It simply means that psychol- 
ogy is not competent to explain some forms of experience at all. We are 
of course in duty bound to carry natural science explanation as far as 
it will go. But after the limits of strict empirical explanation are 
reached in dealing with religious experience and the thought of the well- 
trained thinker fails to rest content in nerves and glands as sources 
of spiritual insight and moral courage, he may press on beyond the con- 
fines of natural science to find an adequate causal explanation in an 
Eternal Personal Power whose purposes lie immanent in all natural 
processes, including those of the human mind. This is philosophy, not 
psychology. But it is superficial thinking to assume the competence of 
psychological analysis in the matter of causal explanation and to conclude, 
as Leuba does, that we find no grounds for belief in a personal God in 
scientific thinking. Of course we do not. With all the popular talk about 
it there is really no such thing as “scientific religion,” which would con- 
sist presumably in attitudes, predominantly emotional, toward an im- 
personal universe. Professor Leuba being a psychologist ought to know 
how long such religious attitudes toward an impersonal universe would 
last. What would worship directed to the Cosmic Mechanism be? Who 
could be grateful to a principle or to a system of natural processes and 
laws? Where would such a “religion” nourish its loyalties or find 
moral motive power when the fires of its faith in humanity burn low? 
We will leave it to Professor Leuba, who apparently has no use for 
the “Christian God,” to answer such questions as these. 

Francis L. STRICKLAND. 

Boston University School of Theology. 


SERMONS AND SERMONS 


Best Sermons. 1925. Edited with Introduction and Biographical Notes. 
By Josepu Fort NewrTon, Litt.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

British Preachers. The Men and Their Message. 1925. Edited by Sir 
JaMes MARCHANT, LL.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.75. 

Sermons by Leaders of the Scottish Pulpit. Edited by D. P. THomson, 
M.A. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Great Canadian Preaching. Edited by W. Harotp Younc. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2. 

The American Pulpit. Edited by CHarites CLayToN Morrison of the 
Christian Century. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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Tue Archbishop of Canterbury struck the nail on the head when he 
declared recently that “the average preaching of to-day is less thoughtfy) 
and less painstaking than in our fathers’ days. For meeting this lack 
we need more midnight oil, or what is better, more forenoon hours with 
closed doors instead of miscellaneous study and big notebooks.” He was 
thinking of his own communion, but the warning may well be heeded by 
all preachers. Since only preachers of note publish sermons, it is not 
possible to gauge the character of the general run of preaching; and yet 
these volumes reflect current standards which are the more clearly re- 
vealed when they contain sermons by different preachers. Here are 
four such volumes. 

Doctor Newton has had opportunities to hear more preachers than 
most men in the active ministry, and his reading of sermonic literature 
is extensive, as indicated in Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. The 
volume entitled Best Sermons. 1925 is more representative than that 
published in 1924, and includes Roman Catholics, Jews, and Sweden- 
borgians. They are largely argumentative in style and the challenging 
note is doubtless due to the controversial atmosphere in America. There 
is the element of teaching but it is more negative than positive, and 
there is more of psychology and sociology than of the essence of pure 
religion. This is not true of every sermon, but such is the prevailing 
note. Doctor Newton acknowledges that of the hundreds of sermons 
examined for this volume there was not one of the expository type. His 
explanation is that “such preaching must of necessity assume some 
knowledge of the Bible, in respect to which most of our hearers are 
almost illiterate.” Is this not the reason why meditation has become 
a lost art? These topical sermons have the adventuresomeness of faith, 
the buoyancy of hope, the vigor of courage; but with few exceptions they 
lack the wooing note, the persuasive appeal, the sense of immediacy, the 
spiritual unction which distinguished the great preachers of the church. 
Surely these must be recovered if preaching is to occupy a commanding 
place. This volume is therefore symptomatic and its reading should 
cause serious searching of heart on the part of clergy and laity to remove 
all handicaps, “that the Word of the Lord may run and be glorified.” 

British Preachers is also a representative volume. It is superfluous 
to make comparisons, for national temper and temperament naturally 
furnish the background. This much should, however, be said, that British 
sermons read better and American sermons are heard better. Then 
again, the British preacher takes a text and expounds it and drives home 
the truth with a practical appeal. These sermons are steeped in Scrip- 
ture sentiment with frequent references to literature and to the problems 
of the day. The individualistic note is thus balanced by the reminder of 
social responsibilities. 

Scotland maintains its great pulpit traditions and the gospel is 
proclaimed with a wealth of biblical and theological learning. Sermons 
by Leaders of the Scottish Pulpit consists of the regular output of some 
of the better known preachers. They deal with great themes based on 
great texts with a spiritual urge and with illustrations from many 
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realms of literature. This choice doubtless reflects the character of 
preacher and congregation, “who do not believe that to be called upon 
to think in church is to be invited to break the Sabbath Day.” 

Great Canadian Preaching combines some of the finest elements in 
the preaching of Great Britain and the United States. Not reactionary 
but progressive, not controversial but constructive, with a breadth of 
yiew, an urgency and optimism of spirit and a sublime faith in the many- 
sided sufficiency of the gospel—such are among the characteristics of 
these typical sermons. The future of the United Church of Canada is 
secure so long as such preaching is heard from her pulpits. 

[The twenty-five preachers in The American Pulpit were elected by 
a ministerial vote and the test was an exceedingly broad and high one, 
reaching all the way from the extreme Fundamental right of Mark A. 
Matthews to the Modern left of Charles W. Gilkey, and from the nadir 
of Billy Sunday to the zenith of Francis J. McConnell. Many key notes, 
many melodies, if not perfect harmony! Methodists will highly appre- 
ciate the presence in this volume of Bishops McDowell, Hughes and Mc- 
Connell, Doctors Hough, Rice and Tittle—and also Parkes Cadman, who 
is really a Methodist. But Brown, Jefferson, Morgan, Newton, Shannon, 
Coffin, Merrill, Stone, Speer, Vance and probably most of the others could 
be profitably accepted in a Methodist pulpit. This volume is a fair 
portrait of the mind of the American church.—Eprror. ] 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 

Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The Elements of Ethics. By Cuartes C. MittNer. Pp. 357. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Every Protestant preacher ought to read Roman Catholic books. 
He may find in them much to offend his taste. To those of us who are 
denizens of New York City or State nothing in them savors more of an 
affront than to find that they bear the imprimatur of the one to whom 
we habitually, if irreverently, allude as “Pat” Hayes. Then comes the 
happy thought: Perhaps this eminent Cardinal did not read this book 
at all! From such present indications as books of this sort, it would 
seem that unless the Cardinal and his cronies have more of a care, some 
of these days some really great book will get by their vigilance; how, 
then, shall the damage be repaired? 

But it is only in such signatures that the church lets us see its face 
in this book. Once or twice in its pages, the word “church” appears, 
but it is never used in an official or officious way. Think of the restraint 
of a Romanist writer who in 350 pages pays never a tender tribute to 
Mother Church! But if he has little to say about the church, he has a 
deal to say for the church. When he speaks for the Roman Church, 
his voice finds little response in the mind of an outsider. But when 
he speaks for the whole Church of God—and he often does just that, 
more often than he thinks!—he who has ears to hear hears something 
supremely worth hearing. He will encounter rugged proof “that no 
duty can be of greater importance than the duties of religion. .. . This 
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is clear from the object of these duties. For, since their direct object 
is God, and since every duty is gauged by the dignity of its object, it is 
evident that the duties of religion are of the highest order.” Would we 
have to be everlastingly “working up” our church attendance, if that 
sane and lucid truth should ever sink into the consciousness and cop. 
science of the Protestant folk? 

As one would expect, this book represents the Scholastic viewpoint. 
Outstanding representatives of it, from the Angelic Doctor down to 
Leo XIII and up to such notable present-day leaders as Rickaby (in 
theology) and Ryan (in the social field), are ushered into the discussion 
that the benighted may perceive, and the enlightened may enjoy the 
modernity of the ancient view. The writer would make a better case 
with us Protestants had he not so naively passed by that horde of modern 
students of ethics, men like Rogers and Ten Broecke, whose works are 
published by the same great house that publishes his—the house that 
publishes such liberal Protestant books and such orthodox Romanist 
ones! To the bad, bold philosophers outside the Scholastic fold he 
administers gentle spankings; and he actually has it in for the great 
sociologist, Ross, and does not care who knows it! All of which is by 
way of saying that he argues on as if the very men who best riddle his 
arguments did not exist at all. 

It would take more space than the whole of the Review for one to 
state adequately what the Scholastic viewpoint means. The reviewer 
makes no pretensions that he would be equal to that. But, speaking 
generally, there is at least this difference between that view and the one 
we call, broadly, the Protestant: The Scholastics think of everything 
as handed down from above; while we think of everything as developed 
from within. The one is authority over; the other is authority on. Con- 
sequently, dogmatism shows itself in this book where the author least 
intends it. “The divine Being,” he asserts, “has rights, but no duties.” 
How alien that is to Protestant thought! Has a Father no duties; no 
obligations toward those he has called into being? 

It is due to this dogmatism that he sweeps, in grandiloquent fashion, 
past colossal questions with scarcely a look at them. In his chapter on 
education, for instance, he puts up the customary Roman Catholic wail 
about the inherent right of parents to educate their children. He gets 
excited about the rights of the parents, but singularly fails to get excited 
about the rights of the children, which is, to us, the chief question and 
comes first. Doctor Miltner will have to produce better arguments than 
his best, if he really wishes to convince us that, in this respect at least, 
we are not nearer Christ. 

Of course, this book was not written to argue with Protestants. It 
is meant to confirm Roman Catholics in their faith in Romanism. Yet to 
many a page a Methodist Amen might be loudly given. He is an excellent 
writer; he is a good logician (too good; a besetting sin of most of our 
Catholic friends! ), and the outline of his book is worthy of highest com- 
mendation. One who wishes to get the whole story of ethics must not 
fail to read this duly accredited Roman Catholic version of them. Yet 
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for a Protestant who will read this book with his mind, it will do what 

it certainly was never intended to do—make him the more ardent an 

adberent of Protestantism. JoHN M. VERSTEEG. 
Port Jervis, New York. 


Psychology and the Sciences. Edited by Wuitam Brown, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.60. 

Psychology and the Church. Edited by O. Harpman, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tue study of origins, instincts, behavior furnishes considerable 
information, but it does not necessarily open the door into the region of 
consciousness where the spirit of man has the experience of faith and 
love through fellowship with God. Analysis is the outer court but we 
need the synoptic and synthetic view to understand the intrinsic values 
of religion. The Copernican theory swept the heavens and found no 
place for God in the vast expanses of space. The Darwinian theory 
penetrated the recesses of time, but could arrive at no point where the 
hand of God began to operate. The psychological theory makes elaborate 
tests but fails to see a spiritual factor in the neural complexes, How, 
then, is religion to demonstrate its uniqueness? Not by running amuck 
against science or by denying its verified facts or by resorting to spirit- 
ualistic mediums, but by discovering more in the realities of the universe 
than science has read there. Professor Rufus M. Jones has followed 
this method in respect of philosophy in Fundamental Ends of Life. These 
two volumes of essays make the attempt with regard to psychology. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee that accuracy of observation, clear- 
ness of discrimination and ability in correlation are secured. 

Psychology and the Sciences is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the subject. The value of psychology to biology, anthropology, 
logic, ethics, theology, education, medicine and psychical research is 
investigated and expounded without bias. Some of the essays indulge 
in special pleading, but it is not so serious a handicap in the present 
context. The several points of view and the conclusions open to the 
student of psychology a large province whose geography and history he 
should know for the sake of his own territory. Doctor Haldane deals 
with perceptions and interpretations as a physiologist. Doctor Marett 
concedes that “all science advances by a method of trial and error.” 
Just as a good omelette is not made out of a number of doubtful eggs, 
so the combination of several hypothetical accounts does not furnish relia- 
ble conclusions about human origins. Ethnic psychology is largely a 
phantom science. Those who protest against this statement by Doctor 
Marett should read the remarkable essay on “Magic Science and Religion” 
by Professor Malinowski in a recent volume on Science, Religion, and 
Reality, edited by Needham (Macmillan). Doctor Schiller reminds us 
that there are at least nine antagonistic schools of psychology, and sug- 
gests how the quarrel between psychology and logic might be settled. 
Principal Jacks, always stimulating, develops the thesis that the proce- 
dure with pathological cases should not be followed in understanding 
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normal ethical relationships, and urges the need for the psychology of 
followership to supplement the psychology of leadership. Mr. Rawlinson 
makes some pertinent observations on the phenomena of prophecy, mira. 
cle, and sainthood, and on the influence of suggestion in prayer ang 
worship. Doctor Keating gives several illustrations of the improvement 
in faulty educational methods by modern doctrines of mind. Doctor 
Brown discusses hysteria, psychasthenia, and other disorders. Doctor 
Mitchell deals with psychic phenomena and the borderland between fact 
and fancy, insight and illusion. 

Psychology and the Church goes on the assumption that rightly re 
garded, psychology is not the rival but the handmaid of religion. These 
essays appraise its services in the interpretation of religious experience 
and of the divers activities of the church. Behaviorism is sharply crit. 
icised. To treat consciousness as irrelevant and to consider facts without 
reference to the causes that produced them is like thinking of the grin 
without the face of the cat in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Mr. 
Grensted ably reviews the progress and present tendencies in psycho. 
logical investigation. Objections to the validity and authority of prayer 
and religious experience are convincingly met by Doctor Relton. Doctor 
Hardman takes issue with materialistic determinists who pit instinct 
against intelligence and discard purpose in moral development. Doctors 
Hadfield and Browne discuss spiritual healing with discernment from 
the standpoint of medical science. Both these volumes are of the utmost 
value to preachers and pastors. Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Grover. New York: George H. Doran Company, 
Price, $2. 

The Spiritual Genius of Saint Paul. By D. M. Ross. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $2.50. 


Tue time has surely come for the apostle Paul to be taken out of the 
hands of dry-as-dust archeologists, pedantic psychologists, ecclesiastical 
ritualists and theological dogmatists. He has always been a persona non 
grata with some sections of the church, which have made more of cere 
monial adherence to the letter than of evangelical loyalty to the spirit. 
The tumultuous force of his character, his vigorous and bold thought, 
the energetic zeal in extending the gospel, his impartial attitude to-all 
people can be explained only by his spiritual experience in Christ. He 
was anything but a plaster saint. Nor was he an all-round man, for 
much as he emphasized goodness and truth, he had little appreciation 
for beauty in the sense that our Lord had. His charm and challenge were 
due to his religion of sanctified sanity and illuminated common sense. 
A prophet of religion and a theologian, a preacher and pastor, his aim 
was not to formulate a system but to furnish incentives to men and 
women to live as Christians. The more he is studied in the context of 
contemporary life and in the light of his power to mold the thought and 
work of the church during the centuries, the clearer does he stand out 
as the most fecund interpreter of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Viscount 
Morley doubtless had in mind his exceptional ability to give a positive 
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message in times of transition, when he wrote in Compromise, “The 
whole world is waiting for another God-intoxicated man like Saul of 
Tarsus.” 

These two books by Doctor Glover and Doctor Ross are among the 
best of recent discussions. Glover makes good use of his classical 
studies and of his first-hand acquaintance of Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism in India to illustrate the development of the apostle’s thought. In 
this volume he does for the disciple what he did so well for the Master 
in The Jesus of History and Jesus in the Experience of Men, Ross like- 
wise has written two highly prized volumes on The Christ of Faith and 
the Jesus of History and The Faith of Saint Paul, but in this latest book 
he deals more fully with the pregnant sayings of Paul which set forth 
his radiant religious and ethical experience of Christ. Both these writers 
prove themselves acceptable exponents of the Christ-filled apostle. 

Every chapter of Doctor Glover’s book gives evidence that he is a 
genuine hero-worshiper. Indeed, no one is competent to write on Paul 
unless he is en rapport with him and makes full use of the resources of 
scholarship. Glover rightly contends that Paul was indebted to Judaism 
rather than to the Mystery Religions, in much the same way that a 
Muslim Christian convert would be more apt to look to Mohammedan 
mystics and not to the mystical school of the Hindu Chaitanya when he 
desires to express the deepest things that Christ means to him (137). 
Since expressions found in Stoic philosophy and the mysteries were part 
of the current speech, their appearance in Paul’s writings proves nothing. 
Coincidences of language and the like do not explain a man’s attitude, for 
similar terms often imply dissidence rather than agreement. Paul 
used great plainness of speech in setting the stumblingblock of the 
cross at the center and in uttering his conviction that Christ must 
reign. The historical context in which he did this is finely brought out 
by Glover. His arrangement is topical more than chronological and for 
his purpose it is better. The chapters on “Tarsus,” “Jerusalem,” “Damas- 
cus” give the atmosphere of the first century. “The Preparation of the 
Gospel” is a vivid account of the spiritual outlooks of paganism and of 
Judaism. “The Human Paul” tells attractively of his genius for friend- 
ship and his mannerisms. “The Church” exposes the dangers from a 
bastard Christianity and from the crotchets of the saints. “The Love of 
Christ” unfolds the secret of his concentration and consecration, Other 
chapters are equally illuminating. 

Doctor Ross covers many of these subjects from a different angle. 
He separates the real message of Paul from many of his rabbinical 
speculations, which are of incidental value, but which have perplexed 
many. It is worth recalling that the apostle’s idea of revelation .was 
“not the communication to him by God of doctrinal truths, but a new 
and exceptional experience of God in Christ” (34). In a series of ex- 
quisite studies Ross expounds various aspects of the apostle’s teaching 
under four major topics: a new ideal of the good life; a new understand- 
ing of God; a new outlook upon the world; the vision of a new humanity. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 
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The A BC of Relativity. By Berrranp Russert. Pp. 231. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Many popular expositions of the Einstein theory continue to appear 
and are mostly quite unintelligible. It is not an easy job. Bertrang 
Russell is always interesting and easy to understand, but even he gives 
a better portrayal of the results of the theory than explanation of the 
theory itself. The relative character of space and time measurements 
to each observer is an amazing paradox, as this book shows, but that does 
not assist us all in mentally grasping the space-time theory. 

Very valuable in this work is its presentation of the theories of 
Einstein and de Sitter as to a finite universe. The latter view is more 
fantastic than that of Einstein, yet it is not without evidence. Worth 
more still is its popular statement of some features of that big book of 
Eddington’s, Time, Space and Gravitation. Yet we had better brush 
ourselves up on mathematics up to infinitesimal calculus, and then dig 
into Eddington’s book itself. That would enable a few of us to get per. 
haps a pretty large percentage of comprehension of the theory. At any 
rate, it would reveal what a marvelous man is Einstein and how impor- 
tant to all future scientific thought is the doctrine of relativity. 

Besides such A B C’s of rdiativity as Lorenzo’s electron theory of 
matter, Maxwell’s “equations,” the “Michelson-Morley experiments, Rie- 
mann’s non-Euclidean geometry and others here mentioned, some at- 
tention should be given to Henri Poincaré’s Science and Hypothesis and 
his other works, which have led up to a different conception of the 
scientific character of traditional mathematics. These last seem to lead 
to the philosophy that the physical universe as observed is but a postu- 
late of human minds, each of which selects its own class of aspects and 
frames them its own way. This is a rather bald putting of the varied 
cosmic shaping of inchoate reality. Yet it is certain that the “personal 
equation” plays a great part in forming scientific theories, and is a source 
of both truth and error. 

Doubtless this work of Russell is one of the very best popular 
treatises on this topic. It is well worth reading, but should not be 
allowed to take the place of genuine first-hand study of Relativity. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament. By CHARLES FosTER 
Kent (Scribners, $2.75). This is a reprint of the introductory material 
of Professor Kent’s The Student’s Old Testament, those five large volumes 
which every biblical scholar might well possess. The additional] matter 
is the introduction to that unpublished sixth volume, Proverbs and Didac- 
tic Poems. And it is also well adapted to the general reader, for it 
unites scholarship to familiar treatment. To make the Old Testament @ 
living literature, the historical setting gained by such study is richly 
valuable. The Hebrew classics, with their historical and biographical 
narratives, their prophetic sermons, their codes of law, their songs, 
hymns and prayers, and their later Wisdom literature are here portrayed 
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in a most fascinating manner. It may well stand on our shelves close 
py Driver’s more detailed and technical Introduction. 

The Children’s Bible. Translated and arranged by Henry A. SHER- 
yan and CHartes Foster Kent (Scribners, $1.75). A cheaper edition 
of this best Bible for the young which we have previously noticed. Henry 
Van Dyke was quite right when he said, “I wish I could have had a book 
like this for my children when they were little.” It is an accurate render- 
ing of best biblical selections into simple and smooth English. Perhaps 
older folks would like it as well as the young. 

Orison Swett Marden. By Marcarer ConNoLty (Crowell, $3 net). 
Doubtless Mr. Marden did do much to assist young men by his success 
literature. This story of his life is quite entertaining. Yet the methods 
of his energetic support of the young to get on in the world, while quite 
worthy, were not of the crowning kind. Nearly all so-called “success” 
is a second-best achievement. 

Five Laws That Govern Prayer. By S. D. Gorpon (Doran, $1). A 
devout supplement to Mr. Gordon's former work, Quiet Talks on Pray r. 
These five addresses were delivered at a School of Foreign Missions, held 
at Lakeside, Ohio. 

Between Black and White. By Henn. HuGu Procror (Pilgrim Press, 
$1.50). This story of the great migration of colored people from the 
South to the North is told without an atom of racial hatred by a colored 
Congregational minister of Brooklyn, N. Y. It reveals the marvelous 
advance of the Negro intellectually and morally in the last generation. 
He shows that the African has made as genuine an ethnic contribution 
to Christianity as any race. Perhaps its most charming chapters are 
those on “The Theology of the Songs of the Southern Slave.” 

The Theological School of To-day (Garrett Biblical Institute). Both 
inspiring and instructive are these addresses, delivered on the occasion 
of the inauguration of Frederick Car] Eiselen as president of Garrett, 
by Bishops Hughes and McConnell, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Professor 
James Moffatt, and others—especially the noble inaugural address of 
that great teacher, its new president. 

Missions and World Problems (Association Press). This is a syllabus 
of questions for use by discussion classes, coming from the National Con- 
ference on the Christian Way of Life. It deals with Race Problems, 
Migrations, Health and Social Reform, the Western Economic System, 
World Peace and World Outlook. Why should not churches, especially 
in all their summer schools, plan individual study and group discussion 
of these questions, employing not less than half a dozen sessions for the 
latter? Study and reasonable discussion are the roadway to real 
knowledge. 

The Wooing of Rebekah and Other Bible Plays. By RosamMonp 
Krupa, (Scribners, $2.50). There may be some differences of opinion 
as to the use of a dramatic program in Bible study. Yet an emotional 
method is quite as necessary as the intellectual. These twenty plays, 
all but three of which are from the Old Testament, follow the scriptural 
text closely, and would be among the best of experiments in this direction, 
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Treading the Wine Press. By RatpuH Connor (Doran, $2). A py. 
tling boy makes his way to life’s victory by a spiritual, mental, ang 
physical fight, and gets there. Another pious novel by the author of 
The Sky Pilot. 

Cyclopedia of Sermon-Outlines for Special Days and Occasions, By 
G. B. F. Hatitock (Doran, $3 net). An ocean of suggestive material for 
these seasons. They might be used as crutches by the lame preacher, 
but could help an able-bodied one in his preparations for such occasions 

The Life of the Mind. By E. Jorpan (Indianapolis: Charles W. Laut 
& Co.). The author found that as a teacher, if he were to succeed jp 
causing undergraduates to get a real grasp upon a general cultural 
course in psychology, he would have to abandon the textbooks whieh 
give so much space to “the highly technical details of psychology.” g» 
he had to write the lectures which have been embodied in this volume. 
Beginning with mind as attention, he proceeds to mind as action, ag ob. 
jective, and as productive. It is an able treatment of the subject, com- 
pactly expressed —F. W. C. 

The Faith of a Worker. By L. P. Jacks (Doran, $1.25). This little 
book is a sequel to that other by Principal Jacks, The Challenge of Life. 
The religious worker who feels the tension of life and death in his 
labor may find here a road to “a spiritual energy which can change the 
face of the world.” The mechanical working men (and all others) 
need it. 

Life’s Beginnings: Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. Com- 
piled by F. J. N. and C. D. M. (Doran, $1.75). The Quickeniny Word. 
By Marcaret E. Reep (Christopher Publishing House, Boston, $2). In 
both these books are daily quotations from the Bible, followed by selec- 
tions from poets, prophets, philosophers, etc. Although the reading of 
fragments is not the best path to culture or character, such books have 
their worth. The former is rather better, as it does not use the scores of 
superficial theosophic quotations found in the latter. Bahaism is an 
empty religion. 

Teacher's Guide, 1926. By MarrHa TARBELL (Revell, $2). Probably 
there are no more valuable comments and expositions of the improved 
Uniform Course of the International Sunday School Lessons than those 
edited by Doctor Tarbell. This is her twenty-first annual volume. 

A Book of Clouds. By Wiii1am A. Quayte (Abingdon Press, $2.50). 
All who have read those glorious chapters in John Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters on “The Truth of Clouds” will certainly love to place beside it 
on their bookshelf this beautiful epilogue on that theme. After both 
have been read, and the reader has gazed at the fifty lovely illustrations 
in Bishop Quayle’s book and then at the sky galleries they so perfectly 
reflect, this must happen: The reader will never see a cloud again with- 
out beholding a chariot of God. There is no better birthday or Christ- 
mas or any other gift than this lovely book. 

The Mystery of Joan of Arc. By Leon Denis (Dalton, $2.50). Sir 
Conan Doyle has translated this recent biography of that noble heroine 
of French history simply because it interprets the mystic visions of her 
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life from the standpoint of his Modern Spiritism. This is hardly worth 
while. That peasant girl was immensely greater both in character and 
brain than all the tricky mediums who have been fooling Conan Doyle. 

Roumania and Her Religious Minorities. By Hengierra M. TICHNER 
(London: A. M. Philpot, Ltd.). This is a defense of Transylvania as to 
religious tolerance, in reply to the report on that subject by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities. Miss Tichner does seem to have proved a fair degree of 
religious freedom in Roumania. 

Four-Wheel Brakes and Other Essays. By Roy L. Smirn (Doran, 
$1.25). These twenty-one essays are brightly written bits of religious 
journalism. He deals with the moral and social questions of life from a 
spiritual standpoint and in a quite clever manner. With open mind and 
warm heart he faces these problems of to-day. 

The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. By Samuret A. B. MERCER 
(Moorehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 50 cents). This is 
an additional booklet in the Bible and Oriental Series which is making 
expert investigation accessible to laymen. This one explains excavations, 
the decipherment of inscriptions, reveals the reconstruction of ancient 
civilization, and other related themes. It contains over thirty illustra- 
tions and a brief bibliography. 

The Twelve Minor Prophets. By Grorce L. Roprnson (Doran, $2 net). 
While from a critical point of view this is hardly the equal of George 
Adam Smith’s two volumes on the same subject in the Expositor’s Bible, 
yet there is a bit of dynamic force in it which makes those twelve great 
characters help us in the issues of to-day. Professor Robinson is cer- 
tainly quite too fearful of seeing in fhe Book of Jonah a tendency or 
parabolic narrative, yet he does better than those traditionalists who 
only see in it a queer bit of natural history, and he properly emphasizes 
its keynote of catholicity, which is the high water mark of Old Testa- 
ment teaching. 
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Religious Values. By Epear Suerriecp BrigHTMAN, Borden Parker 
Bowne Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


Eacu age has its own estimate of what is supremely important, and 
this is determined not solely by the atmosphere of the times but also with 
reference to the ideals of previous ages. It is a vain assumption that our 
conclusions are final. The claim must have the indorsement of demon- 
stration in accordance with the three ultimate values—Goodness, Truth, 
Beauty—which cohere in an indissoluble unity and make an imperative 
appeal because of their sterling reality and inevitable necessity. We find 
ourselves “in wandering mazes lost” when we mistake the part for the 
whole. What we need is the synoptic and synthetic mind, which is at 
once creative and umifying. The truth-loving and open-minded spirit is 
therefore of the first importance. It maintains the balance between ex- 
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tremes and recognizes that life is made up of facts and ideals, of quan. 
titative equations and qualitative valuations. A single track is woefully 
insufficient for the heavy traffic. 

The demand for action often gives the impression that reflection js 
superfluous or at least that it is a luxury indulged in by those. who are 
indifferent to practicalities. They who quote Carlyle’s exhortation, “Do 
the duty that lies nearest thee,” must first define duty. This implies re 
flection, and the thinking attitude which is truth-loving and broadly 
inclusive is philosophy. Professor Bowne understood its perils anq 
benefits when he once remarked, “Philosophy is an elegant thing, if any- 
one modestly meddles with it; but if he is conversant with it more than 
is becoming, it corrupts the man.” Brightman understands this dictum 
of his great teacher, for he writes, “The unique contribution of philos- 
ophy to human life is that it furnishes a tool for the interpretation of 
the meaning and goal of life; a background which gives unity to our 
science, our art, our literature, our morals, our religion, indeed, to our 
whole civilization and also to our most intimate personal experiences.” 
Doctor Whitehead, in his Lowell Lectures, 1925, on Science and the Mod- 
ern World, is equally explicit. “Philosophers are rationalists. They are 
seeking to go behind stubborn and irreducible facts: they wish to 
explain in the light of universal principles the mutual reference between 
the various details entering into the flux of things. Also, they seek such 
principles as will eliminate mere arbitrariness; so that, whatever por- 
tien of fact is assumed or given, the experience of the remainder of things 
shall satisfy some demand of rationality. They demand meaning” (197). 
The philosopher who prays, “Unite my mind to understand thy universe,” 
is in harmony with the religionist who prays, “Unite my heart to fear 
thy name.” Philosophy, then, is not a “luxurious fringe to life” any 
more than is esthetics. Both are necessary for the right perspective in 
interpreting religion, which includes all values and is “the highest and 
most satisfying expression of life.” 

This argument is clearly substantiated by Brightman in An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy (Holt). It is one of the most satisfactory ex- 
positions. It takes note of the relevant issues raised in science and 
philosophy and offers a coherent and inclusive interpretation of expe 
rience as a whole, in terms of personalistic idealism which holds that 
“the unity of the universe is due to one Supreme Person or Mind, so 
that all the laws of nature, the relations and interactions of things and 
persons are dependent on his will and purpose” (219). The fundamental 
issue in metaphysics is between mechanism and teleology. It resolves 
itself into the question, “Is this world a play of blind and necessary laws 
without end or goal, or is this world and all its laws the expression of 
purpose?” (248.) The answer is given in chapters eight to eleven with 
a lucidity and impartiality that could hardly be improved. The synoptic 
method in philosophy, science and religion guards against the obsessions 
of specialists who tend to ignore or explain away higher values in terms 
of their own exclusive outlooks. President Nicholas Murray Butler re 
cently observed that “Specialization is the parent of information and of 
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g certain type of skill, but it is the foe of knowledge and the mortal 
enemy of wisdom.” The danger is that “it produces minds in a groove” 
which cannot fulfill the task of coordination. The failure to think through 
and with a catholicity of spirit has produced the inevitable conflicts of 
provincialism between faith and reason, with a resulting dogmatism that 
is the twin sister of skepticism. Pascal observed long ago that it is as 
extravagant to exclude reason as it is to admit only reason. The syn- 
thetic view, inspired by sound sense, takes note of the whole range of 
related and inter-related values. Inasmuch as Doctor Brightman shows 
how this is practicable, his volume is an outstanding contribution to the 
study of philosophy and religion. 

An Introduction to Philosophy should be studied for its own sake 
and also as a background for Religious Values. Many of its positions are 
here assumed or they are developed with special reference to religion. 
We saw in the discussion on Mysticism in the January number that a 
working knowledge of philosophy would guard one against the vagaries 
of psychology. It is equally necessary for the study of theology, which is 
constantly exposed to the perils of dogmatism from both the camps of 
traditionalist and modernist. The cure is not by the rejection of pbilos- 
ophy but by the acceptance of one that is carefully thought out and is not 
slip-shod and uncritical (254). These two books merit careful study by 
every preacher, since they throw light on many controversial questions 
pertaining to the centrality of religion and to what Principal John 
Oman in Grace and Personality speaks of as “The Infallibilities.” 

The fact of religion is conceded by positivist, mechanist, dualist, 
and theist, but they differ radically as to its meaning and value. “Here, 
then, is the problem: Is the religion of to-morrow to be metaphysical 
or positivistic? If metaphysical, it will believe that righteousness and 
beauty and truth are eternally real in the personal God whom it loves 
and on whom its hopes are based. If positivistic, it will find all its value 
and al] its hope in what humanity can do for itself” (138). Professor 
Lake in The Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow (Houghton Mifflin) 
is persuaded that the educated classes will increasingly favor what he 
calls Experimentalism rather than Fundamentalism or Institutionalism. 
He is frank in his avowals but his conclusions have no historical or 
philosophical foundation. His assertions are far-fetched that Catholicism 
has no future because it shuts the door against truth, and that Prot- 
estantism is equally hopeless because its reliance on the Bible and on 
justification by faith is a broken reed. The party for which he acts 
as spokesman accepts the teachings of Jesus with reservations which 
imply that our Lord is no longer the fina] authority (157). This thin 
ethical rationalism is certainly not the Christianity of the New Testament 
nor of the churches. It is an artificial product of the armchair theorist 
who looks out upon life from his study windows and who because of the 
mist cannot see that the burden bearers need a gospel of pardon and 
peace. Such a skimming of the surface is a neutralizing negativism. 
Professor Brightman speaks more to the point. He gathers up the results 
of current philosophical and theological discussions and offers positive 
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constructive conclusions which demonstrate the genuine reasonableness 
of Christianity. 

His attempt to consider afresh the meaning and value of religion 
as an actual human experience directs attention to some of the centra 
values. It is not a case of special pleading but of critical investigation 
and an impartial summarizing of the best that may be said for every 
side. Doctor Brightman well remarks. that, “If the positivist forgets 
God, the theist is in danger of forgetting man. Each over-simplifies the 
problem; each is in peril of putting a part for the whole” (10). He 
holds that positivism is not wholly false and personalism wholly true 
by itself. This balanced study of various values is most timely in this 
day of pseudo-idealisms and moralisms, which are unconsciously camov- 
flaged to appear as angels of light. Here, then, is a guide who is thrice 
welcome. He has thought his way through the baffling enigmas of 
existence, is perfectly familiar with the many pitfalls, and knows how 
to lead the inquiring and perplexed into the place of certainty, composure, 
and confidence. 

Religion must reckon with contemporary intellectual life by the 
usé of logical reflection and critical processes according to the principle 
of coherence. The dogmatic claims of theism and the extravagant pre. 
tensions of reason interfere with an organized interpretation of expe 
rience (23f.). The sense of obligation should understand the moral 
basis of religious values. Whatever may be said against Kant's cate. 
gorical imperative, all references to custom, law, desire, conduct and 
psychoanalytical rationalization as sources of obligation are attempts to 
explain this unique fact in consciousness in terms of something else 
(37f.). Above all, it fails to do justice to the sublime expression of the 
religious and moral idea! in the personality of Jesus Christ (48). Note 
the contrast between the God of Spinoza, who is timeless, changeless, 
all-inclusive, and the God of Christianity, who is personal and progressive 
without the least idea of static perfection (67f.). Truth is not always 
valuable in the sense that it offers materialistic returns, as the martyrs 
clearly testify. But how great is its real worth in relating the total life 
of human individuals and societies to God by moral and mystica] bonds! 
We must therefore discriminate between the apparent and the actual 
and test them, not according to mere desires and aversions, but in terms 
of “the coherent whole of truth.” How do you explain the disvalues 
found in historic religion? (82ff.) Is it the business of religion to impart 
intelligence to the unintelligent and to guarantee freedom from bodily 
ills? (86ff.) What about the criminal follies of acknowledged religious 
persons, such as persecution, intolerance, and other forms of bitterness? 

The contention of positivism that the God idea is only a symbol is 
squarely met by Brightman, who argues that God is the real power 
controlling the universe and conserving its values (105ff.). Religion is 
not a purely subjective experience nor is the objective reference illusory. 
Communion with God is companionship with an ever-present One who is 
transcendent and immanent. This conclusion of personalistic theism does 
justice to all the facts of evil and good far more effectively than that 
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of neorealism. The crux of the discussion is reached in the chapter on 
“Religious Values and Recent Philosophy.” The criticism is fair of 
current pseudologisms in favor of a personalistic idealism that emphasizes 
the personality and freedom of God, the self-limitation and transcendence 
of God, the progressive development of the cosmic process, and the end- 
jess perfectibility rather than the present perfection of the universe. 
Instrumentalism virtually denies the truth and value of religious expe- 
rience; neo-realism and dualism offer ideals on a foundation of quicksand; 
absolute idealism is essentially pantheistic. As philosophies of religion 
they exclude large areas of life and perpetuate cleavages in the spiritual 
life (140ff.). Estimate their respective values and compare them with 
a vital religion which posits faith in a personal God and makes room for 
persistent expansion (167ff.). 

Doctor Whitehead speaks of religion as “the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind, and within the passing flux of immediate 
things... . The immediate reaction of human nature to the religious 
yision is worship—an adventure of the spirit, a flight after the unat- 
tainable. The death of religion comes with the repression of the high 
hope of adventure” (267ff.). The belief in God thus finds its consumma- 
tion in worship. If it is the center of religion, why is it not actually 
placed there? Is the acknowledgment of its importance a pious pose or 
a religious experience? May it not be that worship has ceased to occupy 
its distinctive place in life because many do not understand its nature 
and benefits? This spontaneous and natural function of the soul is 
rightly emphasized by Doctor Brightman, who illustrates its life values 
in three chapters with intellectual and spiritual insight. Note what is 
said of reverent contemplation, revelation, communion, and fruition as 
the four stages of worship (179ff.). Sentimental excesses of pietism and 
estheticism are partly responsible for the prevalent indifference. Those 
who insist that this question is outside the realm of reason succumb to 
emotional vagaries. The reasonableness of worship is evidenced by its 
ability to furnish a background that holds things together and rein- 
forces permanent values. What might be called the philosophy of wor- 
ship is most convincingly expounded in meeting the doubts about the 
worth of the four attitudes of worship (189ff.). This section makes a 
strong appeal to the preacher, who is the leader of his people into the 
inner shrine, which is approached by unanimity of spirit rather than 
by uniformity of cult and doctrine. New views of the Scriptures, chang- 
ing forms of doctrine, reiterations about intellectual honesty and the 
like are at best subsidiary. More to the point is the recovery of “the 
authentic accent of spiritual creativity,” which gives perspective in 
setting the life of the individual and of the whole world into relation to 
the supreme God (212ff.). It furthermore generates a spiritual ideal of 
perfection, imparts power for the liberation of the soul, establishes a 
Community of Love, and is the surest means of removing much religious 
emptiness and feverishness. 

We must distinguish between barren intellectualism and the philo- 
soplical interpretation of religion. Can we accurately interpret the 
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highest values by ignoring the verdicts of reason? (244ff.) What inf. 
ences have produced so many theological, psychological and religious 
fads? (253ff.) It is the partial and partisan view of things that leads far 
too many to be satisfied with a knowledge of their field without knowing 
what it means for life. Charts, surveys, diagrams are merely prelim. 
inaries which should not dominate our thought, lest we learn how to 
teach and forget what to teach (276). The overzealous interest in pro. 
grams is largely due to a practical desire for quick returns, But if we 
are not to reach our goal round Robin Hood’s barn, we must subordinate 
the mechanics of methods to the dynamics of motives. The chapter op 
“Philosophy and Religious Education” is one of the finest utterances on 
the subject. The work of the Sunday school will experience a renais. 
sance if the principles here set forth are applied to the conduct of 
its work. 

Doctor Brightman has succeeded in making clear the following 
positions: (1) that religious faith rests on a rational and mora! founda. 
tion, since the cause of reason and the cause of religion are one; (2) that 
the social values of religion and its subjective benefits to the individual 
rest on an actual relation to God; (3) that a revival of worshipful mys- 
tical religion is an imperative need of the present as against the external- 
ism and humanism of pragmatism, hehaviorism, and much so-called social 
Christianity; (4) that solid philosophical thought about God is com. 
patible with true piety and is the source of a deepened spirituality; (5) 
that spiritual leaders are experts in religion and are as obligated to think 
through the theory of religious values as the physician is to think 
through the theory of physiological facts. Preachers who grasp and 
develop such a conception of religion will prove themselves to be worthy 
ministers of Christ. 


Sipe READING 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Dovetas CLype MACKINTOSH 
(Seribners, $1.50). This volume won the Bross prize of six thousand 
dollars in 1925. It independently substantiates Brightman’s conclusions 
and justifies Christianity’s claims to reasonableness on the grounds of 
its morality, religious faith, and its teachings on God, Christ, human 
responsibility, immortality. Many questions that disturb thoughtful 
minds are given answers which clarify and strengthen our conviction of 
the truth and value of essential Christianity. 

Reality in Worship. By Witiarp L. Sperry (Macmillan, $2.50). “A 
service of public worship is an artistic recapitulation of Christian expe 
rience.” How this is to be done is shown by a comprehensive appraisal 
of religious values and of the specific function of the church. This book 
is an important aid in rethinking the meaning and intention of public 
worship. As such it commands the earnest attention of preachers and 
laity. 

For further information about books in general, address Reading 
Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 
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